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ABSTRACT 


Ground  motion  prediction  formulas  based  upon  elastic  wave 
propagation  in  one-dimension  (no  strain  transverse  to  the  propagation 
direction)  have  been  used  widely  in  protective  construction  work. 

Actual  soil  materials  of  course  exhibit  many  deviations  from  elastic 
behavior.  This  report  assesses  the  probable  influence  of  these  non¬ 
elastic  effects  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  above-mentioned  prediction 
formulas ,  and  upon  the  question  of  stress  attenuation  with  depth. 

Toward  this  end,  three  different  models  of  soil  behavior 
are  assumed:  a  standard  3-element  visco-elastic  model  (spring  in 
series  with  spring-dashpot  combination);  a  compacting  model  (straight 
line  loading  and  unloading  curves);  and  an  "elastic"  model  in  which  any 
arbitrary  shape  may  be  assigned  to  the  loading  stress-strain  curve. 

This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  first  of  these  three  models;  the 
possible  significance  and  probable  importance  of  the  third  model  are 
discussed  briefly. 

The  theory  necessary  for  estimating  the  effects  of  visco¬ 
elasticity  and  inelasticity  has  been  presented  in  various  papers  and 
reports  by  other  workers.  In  order  to  assign  numbers  to  the  pertinent 
parameters,  a  large  number  of  one -dimensional  compression  tests  have 
been  carried  out  upon  granular  specimens  and  specimens  of  both  re¬ 
molded  and  undisturbed  cohesive  soils.  A  step  loading  with  a  rise¬ 
time  of  about  15-20  milliseconds  has  been  used  in  these  tests.  Several 
cycles  of  stress  were  applied  to  each  specimen. 

By  combining  the  theoretical  and  experimental  results,  it  is 
shown  that  the  elastic  ground  motion  prediction  formulas  are  generally 
valid  (for  cases  where  it  is  appropriate  to  think  of  one -dimensional 
motion);  i.e.  the  possible  effects  of  viscosity  and  inelasticity  are 
no  greater  than  uncertainties  as  to  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
compressibility  of  an  in  situ  soil  mass. 


PREFACE 


This  report  serves  two  purposes.  First,  the 
appendices  present  certain  test  programs  and  results  not 
previously  reported.  These  testing  efforts  were  carried 
out  during  the  period  commencing  in  the  early  months  of 
1961  and  ending  in  May  1962,  Second,  the  main  body  of 
the  report  is  essentially  a  final  report  for  the  one¬ 
dimensional  compression  testing  phase  of  the  total  research 
effort.  The  main  body  presents  the  rationale  for  the 
testing  program,  summarizes  the  test  data,  and  discusses 
the  implications  of  the  data  with  regard  to  propagation 
of  high  intensity  stress  waves  through  earth.  The 
origianl  effort  of  compiling  and  interpreting  the  data 
was  carried  out  during  the  spring  of  1962;  the  validity 
of  the  data  and  of  the  interpretations  were  rechecked 
during  the  winter  of  1962, 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  total  period  of 
time  used  for  the  one -dimensional  testing  program  (the 
first  results  were  given  in  Report  No,  3  dated  October 
1959)  overlapped  the  time  during  which  hardened  facilities 
for  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  were  designed 
and  constructed  in  this  country.  The  research  already 
underway  on  this  contract,  and  especially  the  testing 
procedures  already  under  development,  proved  to  be  of 
great  value  during  this  mammoth  engineering  undertaking; 
for  example,  see  the  article  "Sites  for  Hardened  ICBM 
Facilities"  by  V,  E,  Zadnik  in  the  April  1962  issue  of 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  At  the  same  time  the  engineering 
effort  for  the  hardened  bases  aided  the  research  effort, 
for  the  engineering  effort  provided  an  opportunity  to 
test  undisturbed  samples  of  a  variety  of  earth  materi¬ 
als,  The  data  from  these  tests  appears  in  a  series  of 
reports  which  the  author  prepared  for  The  Ralph  M, 

Parsons  Company  and  for  the  firm  of  Shannon  and  Wilson, 
These  reports  are  referenced  in  the  main  body. 

This  is  the  seventeenth  in  a  series  of  reports 
issued  by  M,I,T,  under  its  present  contract  with  the 

U,  S,  Army  Engineers  Waterways  Experiment  Station,  A 
list  of  the  earlier  reports  follows  this  preface,  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Soil  Laboratories  of 
the  Civil  Engineering  Department,  The  author  is  Robert 

V,  Whitman,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 

The  author  has  been  aided  in  this  research  by  numerous 
research  assistants,  as  noted  in  the  prefaces  to  the 
several  appendices. 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 

1.1  Objectives  and  Scope  of  Research 

This  report  represents  the  end  product  of  several  year's 
research  into  the  stress-strain-time  behavior  of  soil  during  one¬ 
dimensional  compression.  This  research  has  been  aimed  specifically 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  relation  between  soil  behavior 
and  the  one -dimensional  propagation  through  soil  of  high- intensity 

stress  waves  (say,  greater  than  10  lbs/in  ,  and  ranging  up  into  the 

2 

thousands  of  .lbs/in  )  such  as  those  resulting  from  a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  objective  of  the  laboratory  testing  program  has  been  to 
block-out  in  a  general  way  the  pertinent  behavior  characteristics  of 
soil  such  as  the  ratio  of  dynamic  to  static  modulus,  the  apparent  range 
of  relaxation  times,  the  degree  of  strain  recovery  upon  unloading,  the 
nature  of  the  non-linearities  in  the  stress -strain  relation,  etc.  The 
laboratory  tests  have  been  relatively  crude  and  "heavy-handed,"  and 
the  emphasis  has  been  upon  measurements  which  suffice  for  engineering 
estimates  as  to  the  importance  of  the  various  effects.  This  emphasis 
has  of  course  meant  that  scientific  exactness,  thoroughness  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  have  been  sacrificed.. 

This  introductory  chapter  will  review  the  reasons  for  interest 
in  the  one -dimensional,  wave  propagation  case,  will  discuss  the  simple 
formulas  that  have  been  developed  for  making  ground  motion  predictions 
and  the  shortcomings  of  these  formulas,  will  analyze  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  wave  propagation  phenomena,  and  finally 
will  outline  the  method  of  attack  to  be  followed  in  the  report. 

1.2  Definition  of  one -dimensional  compression 

The  prime  characteristic  of  one -dimensional  compression  is 
that  all  motion  takes  place  in  one  direction  only:  along  the  axis  o^ 
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the  material  element.  The  sketch  in  Figure  1.1  indicates  these  conditions. 
If  lateral  strains  occur,  as  in  the  typical  compression  test  upon  a  billet 
of  metal,  the  situation  is  not  truly  one-dimensional.  Propagation  of  stress 
waves  along  a  long  slender  rod  suspended  freely  in  air  is  likewise  not  a 
truly  one -dimensional  problem,  although  this  problem  can  be  treated  by 
one-dimensional  theory  provided  that  the  wave  fronts  are  not  too  sharp. 

The  essence  of  the  one -dimensional  case  is  that  resistance  to  volume 
change,  rather  than  resistance  to  shear,  is  the  governing  aspect  of  the 
material  behavior.  Shear  stresses  and  strains  are  present  in  the  one¬ 
dimensional  case,  but  are  limited  in  magnitude  and  importance  by  the 
boundary  conditions.  The  distinction  between  the  rod  case  and  the  one¬ 
dimensional  case  is  of  obvious  importance  when  large  stresses  are  applied 
to  a  soil. 

During  one-dimensional  wave  propagation,  each  element  of  soil 
is  in  the  same  state  of  strain  as  a  chunk  of  soil  during  an  ordinary 
consolidation  test.  When  conducting  such  a  test,  we  are  usually  inter¬ 
ested  in  studying  the  compression  or  expansion  of  the  soil  as  water  flows 
out  of  or  into  the  soil.  During  wave  propagation,  there  generally  will 
be  no  movement  of  the  soil  moisture  through  the  soil.  Hence,  to  be 
precise,  we  shall  subsequently  be  talking  about  undrained  one-dimensional 
compression.  The  modulus  for  this  state  of  strain  will  generally  be 
called  the  "constrained”  modulus. 

If  a  soil  were  completely  saturated,  its  behavior  in  undrained 
one-dimensional  compression  would  be  primarily  controlled  by  the  compressi¬ 
bility  of  water.  Such  a  soil  would  be  more-or-less  elastic  in  its  behavior. 
While  there  are  some  interesting  questions  concerning  wave  propagation 
phenomena  in  a  saturated  soil  (for  example,  see  BIOT,  1956) >  this  report 
is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  soils  that  can  compress  significantly; 
i.e.  partially-saturated  or  dry  soils. 
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1.3  Importance  of  one -dimensional  wave  propagation 


One  valid  reason  for  studying  one -dimensional  rave  propagation 
is  that  this  case  is  far  easier  to  treat  than  cases  involving  strains 
and  movements  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  mathematical  theory  for 
one-dimensional  propagation  is  now  well  advanced  and  reasonably  simple, 
whereas  theoretical  work  involving  several  dimensions  is  complex  and  is 
just  getting  off  the  ground.  Corresponding  statements  can  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  experimental  determination  of  the  necessary  stress -strain- 
time  relations.  In  addition,  however,  the  one -dimensional  case  is  a 
reasonable  representation  for  an  important  group  of  protective  con¬ 
struction  problems;  tV’ose  where  the  air-blast  induced  ground  shock  is 

* 

of  primary  importance. 

The  loading  of  tne  ground  surface  by  a  blast  wave  (see  Figure  1.2) 
has  some  obvious  similarities  to  the  loading  of  the  ground  surface  by  a 
building  or  an  embankment.  Moreover,  the  maximum  displacement  of  the 
ground  surface  is  of  important  concern  in  protective  construction  studies, 
just  as  the  settlement  is  of  concern  in  connection  with  foundation  engineer¬ 
ing  problems.  The  foundation  engineer  is  accustomed  to  assuming  a  one¬ 
dimensional  case  for  his  settlement  studies,  and  it  is  most  natural  to 
make  the  same  assumptions  for  the  air  blast  loading  case. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  settlement  analysis,  the  engineer 
considers  a  soil  column  extending  down  to  the  depth  of  the  "pressure  bulb," 
and  estimates  settlement  as  the  product  of  (l)  the  column  length,  (2)  the 
applied  stress,  and  (3)  a  compressibility  factor  obtained  from  ordinary 
(cne-dimensional)  consolidation  tests.  If  the  soil  column  is  short 
compared  to  the  width  of  the  loaded  area,  as  when  harder  soil  or  rock 


The  ground  shock  which  originates  as  the  air  blast  wave  from  the  explosion 
sweeps  outward  over  the  ground  surface,  as  contrasted  to  the  ground  shock 
coming  directly  through  the  ground  from  the  point  of  a  surface  o"  under¬ 
ground  explosion. 


underlies  the  compressible  soil  at  shallow  depth,  this  procedure  involves 
a  close  approximation  to  the  actual  stress  and  strain  condition.  In  the 
more  general  case,  the  procedure,  which  ignores  decrease  of  stress  increment 
with  depth,  change  of  compressibility  with  depth,  strains  below  the  pres¬ 
sure  bulb,  etc.,  is  still  a  useful  engineering  tool  however  crude  the 
approximation.  Even  the  more  sophisticated  settlement  calculation 
techniques,  such  as  those  by  TAYLOR  (19^8)  and  SKEIPTON  and  BJERRUM  (1957), 
are  quasi -one -dimensional;  i.e.  the  stresses  come  from  a  two-dimension  theory, 
but  the  compressibility  factors  from  a  one -dimensional  test. 

Thus  there  is  ample  precedent  for  analyzing  the  air  blast  induced 
ground  shock  case  by  considering  the  strains  developed  within  a  column  of 
soil,  extending  downward  from  the  ground  surface  and  assumed  to  be  in  a 
one -dimensional  state  of  strain:  see  Figure  1.2.  The  loading  upon  the 
end  of  this  column  is  now  time  dependent,  as  determined  by  the  space  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  blast  pressure  at  various  times.  For  explosions  of  megation 
size,  the  wave  lengths  of  the  blast  waves  through  the  air  are  quite  long; 
as  long  as  one-half  mile .  To  tne  extent  that  the  ground  motions  result 
primarily  from  compressive  strains  within,  say,  the  top  500  feet  of  the 
earth !s  crust,  the  assumption  of  the  one -dimensional  case  should  provide  a 
very  good  approximation  to  the  actual  conditions.  In  the  more  general  case, 
the  assumption  should  still  provide  a  useful  engineering  tool. 

The  use  of  one -dimensional  theory  can  be  Justified  further  by 

reference  to  the  theory  for  a  supers eismic  blast  wave  sweeping  over  the 

ground  surface:  see  COLE  and  IIUHI  (195  )•  As  indicated  in  Figure  1.3, 

a  superseismic  blast  wave  is  one  whose  shock  front  propagation  velocity 

• 

exceeds  the  velocity  of  stress  vave  propagation  in  the  earth.  The  theory 
preducts  a  plane  vave  front  advancing  through  the  Ground;  and  thus  one- 
dinensional  conditions  at  the  front  and  for  sor.e  distance  behind  the  front. 


2 

When  the  shock  front  air  overpressure  is  ICO  Ibs/ing  for  example ,  the 
shock  front  propagation  velocity  is  2''00  ft/sec. 
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While  the  conditions  assumed  in  construction  of  this  theory  differ  some¬ 
what  from  the  actual  conditions,  the  theory  does  give  special  credance 
for  the  assumption  of  the  one -dimensional  state  whenever  superseismic 
conditions  prevail. 

1.4  Elastic  wave  propagation  theory 

The  theory  for  elastic  wave  propagation  for  the  one -dimensional 
case  (TIMOSHENKO,  1934)  yields  several  simple  and  particularly  useful  results. 
First  of  all,  the  theory  indicates  that  a  wave  will  propagate  along  homo¬ 
geneous  column  with  unchanged  wave  shape,  as  indicated  in  Figure  1.4.  Each 
station  will  experience  the  same  maximum  stress.  Next,  by  considering  the 

momentum  conditions  at  a  wave  front,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  particle 
** 

velocity  increase  as  a  wave  front  passes  it: 


Av  =  &0"(c/m)  =&&/ P  c 


(1.1) 


where 


A  signifies  a  change 
v  =  dw/  3t,  particle  velocity 
u  =  particle  displacement 
cr  =  stress 

c  =  wave  front  propagation  velocity 
M  =  modulus ,  cr  t  <3  u/  3  x 
x  =  distance  from  end  of  column 
(  =  mass  density 


Finally,  by  adding  up  all  the  strains  behind  the  wave  front,  it  is  found 
that  the  displacement  of  the  end  of  the  column  is : 


It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  particle  velocity,  or  the  rate 
at  which  an  element  of  matter  moves,  and  the  wave  front  velocity. 
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(1.2) 


uQ  =  cl/M  =  l/p  c 

where  uq  =  displacement  at  x  =  0  at  time  t 

I  =  it  j-  dt,  the  impulse  in  the  applied 
Jo  o 

pressure-time  relation  up  until  time  t 
J~Q  =  applied  pressure  at  x  =  0 

Starting  with  these  equations,  it  is  possible  to  derive  formulas 
for  the  maximum  ground  displacement  and  maximum  particle  velocity  for 
explosions  of  varying  size  and  for  various  air  blast  pressure  levels.  The 
formulas  in  Chapter  XI  of  AOCE  Manual  No.  42  (MURPHY,  et  al,  1961)  were 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  chief  problem  in  the  application  of  these  formulas 
lies  in  selection  of  the  wave  propagation  velocity,  since  it  is  this  parameter 
that  reflects  the  stiffness  of  the  earth  material.  Where  the  overpressure 
level  ( ^T'q)  ra,.  is  small,  the  earth  will  likely  behave  linearly,  and  c  nay 
be  taken  equal  to  the  seismic  velocity.  Higher  overpressures  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  stress  the  earth  into  its  non-linear  range.  In  order  to  use  Eq.  (1.1) 
and  (1.2)  under  these  circumstances,  an  "effective"  wave  velocity  c  must  be 
chosen  with  an  eye  toward  the  increased  compressibility  of  the  soil,  an 
approach  which  SAUER  (1959)  has  termed  quasi-elasticity.  Based  upon  an 
analysis  of  available  data  from  explosion  tests,  Sauer  has  recommended  that 
c  be  taken  as  3/4  of  the  seismic  wave  velocity. 

V.hereas  the  maximum  displacement  and  particle  velocity  con  thus 
be  estimated  without  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  wave  shape,  such  information 
is  necessary  for  predictions  of  particle  acceleration.  If  the  advancing  wave 
front  does  have  a  sharp  distinct  rise,  then  the  peak  acceleration  can  be 
estimated  from  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  Jump  and  the  rise- time.  Hov- 
ever,  if  the  very  short  rise-times  in  the  air  blast  shock  front  are  used, 
one  gets  in  this  way  accelerations  much  larger  than  those  actually  measured 
in  the  ground.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  empirical  data.  The  ASCE 
Manual  suggests  that  a  0.001  second  rise-time  should  be  used  near  the  ground 
surface.  Moreover,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  pea]:  acceleration  attenuates 
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with  distance  into  the  ground,  even  in  situations  where  the  peak  stress 
and  particle  velocity  remain  unchanged  with  distance.  Again,  the  ASCE 
Manual  suggests  a  simple  correction  to  the  formulas  based  upon  elastic 
theory. 

1*5  Possible  shortcomings  in  modified  "elastic"  formulas 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  indicated  that  the  results  from 
elastic,  one -dimensional  wave  propagation  theory,  with  simple  corrections 
to  account  for  non-linearity  and  degradation  of  rise-time,  can  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  ground  notion  predictions.  Two  questions  inevitably  arise: 
just  how  to  select  the  "effective"  wave  propagation  velocity  for  a  given 
earth  material,  and  in  what  way  is  the  degi-adation  of  rise -time  related 
to  the  properties  of  the  particular  earth  material  in  question? 

A  more  serious  question  is  frequently  directed  at  the  use  of 
the  elastic  formulas,  to  wit:  the  actual  peal:  stress  must  certainly 
decrease  with  depth  into  the  ground,  and  since  the  elastic  theory  fails 
to  predict  such  a  decrease,  may  not  formulas  based  upon  this  theory  fail 
seriously  to  preduct  the  maximum  ground  displacement.' 

Of  course,  one  reason  why  the  peal:  stress  decreases  with  depth 
has  to  do  with  the  geometry  of  the  problem;  the  wave  fronts  are  not  really 
plane  and  the  problem  is  really  not  one -dimensional.  The  possible  departure 
from  a  one -dimensional  state  is  not  the  concern  of  this  report.  The  ASCE 
Manual  provides  a  formula  for  estimating  the  rate  of  attenuation  of  peal: 
stress  with  depth,  and  for  megaton-sized  explosions  this  attenuation  rate 
is  surprisingly  small.  WILSON  and  SIBLEY  (1962)  have  proposed  a  method 
for  incorporating  the  stress  attenuation  effect  into  the  elastic  wave 
propagation  approach;  this  method  bears  many  similarities  in  philosophy 
to  that  outlined  by  Taylor  for  static  settlement  problems.  However,  even 
if  the  one -dimensional  approach  is  accepted,  there  are  still  possible 
reasons  why  the  peak  stress  might  decrease  with  depth;  e.g.  energy 
attenuation  due  to  viscous  or  hysteresis  effects.  Perhaps,  it  can  be 
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argued,  the  sane  phenomena  that  degrade  with  depth  the  rise-time  of  the 
soil  stress  rave  will  lead  to  significant  attenuation  of  stress  and  in¬ 
validate  the  prediction  formulas  based  upon  elastic  theory. 

Thus  we  have  generated  three  questions  which  need  to  be 
answered  by  research  into  one -dimensional  wave  propagation  through  earth 
materials : 

(a)  How  do  actual  soil  properties  effect  the  peal: 
stress  as  a  function  of  depth? 

(b)  In  what  way  is  the  transmission  of  high  frequency 
motions  (those  which  give  a  short  rise-time)  controlled 
by  soil  properties? 

(c)  Despite  the  obvious  shortcomings  to  the  elastic  theory 
as  applied  to  soils,  can  reasonable  estimates  of  ground 
notion  be  made  on  the  basis  of  Eq.  (1.1)  and  (1.2)? 

1.6  Present  status  of  knowledge 

A  completely  organised  body  of  knowledge  concerning  one¬ 
dimensional  stress  waves  in  soil  would  have  these  components:  (l) 
systematic  data  regarding  stress -strain-time  behavior;  (2)  a  set  of 
theoretical  tools  to  predict  wave  patterns,  given  any  stress -strain- tine 
relation  and  any  set  of  initial  and  boundary  conditions;  and  (3)  confirm¬ 
ing  observations  from  laboratory  and  field  tests. 

Direct  observations  from  tests  are  scant  indeed.  There  have, 
of  course,  been  measurements  of  acceleration  vs.  time,  strain  vs.  time, 
and  stress  vs.  tine  at  various  depths  below  surface  during  nuclear 
field  tests  in  Nevada.  These  data  have  been  put  to  very  good  use  in 
the  protective  construction  effort  to  date,  but  there  are  many,  many 
questions  that  simply  cannot  be  asnwered  on  the  basis  of  these  data. 

For  example,  consider  the  question  of  attenuation  of  peal:  stress  and 
peak  strain  with  depth.  Such  decreases  were  indeed  observed  to  occur. 


o 


On  one  hand,  however,  WILSON  and  SIBLEY  (1962)  attributed  the  stress 
decrease  to  three-dimensional  effects,  and  used  the  observed  strain 
attenuation  to  validate  their  theory  for  change  in  soil  compressibility 
with  depth,  while  on  the  other  hand  Paul  Weidlinger  and  his  associates 
vised  the  same  results  to  back-  up  their  theory  concerning  stress  attenua¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  irreversible  straining. (Report  to  Air  Force  Special 
Weapons  Center) . 

To  date  (1962)  there  have  been  almost  no  satisfactory  laboratory 

*X~ 

tests  ,  although  efforts  are  underway  at  numerous  laboratories;  e.g.  see 
KRIEBEL  (1961),  THOMPSON  (i960),  WALSH  (i960),  and  BLOEDOW  (1962).  The 
problem  of  preventing  lateral  strains  witnout  inhibiting  axial  movements 
is  almost  overwhelming,  but  must  somehow  be  overcome.  Failure  to  con¬ 
sider  the  side  friction  effect  casts  doubt  upon  some  of  the  results 
which  appear  in  the  listed  references .  If  any  dynamic  test  result 
is  to  be  convincing,  the  data  must  include  some  direct  observation 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  axial  stress  "lest"  to  the  container  walls. 

Lacking  the  essential  direct  observations,  we  can  at  best 
speculate  intelligently  concerning  wave  propagation  patterns,  making 
use  of  available  stress-strain-time  data  and  available  theories.  Such 
an  approach  can  never  provide  final  answers,  but  considerable  guidance 
can  be  obtained  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  phenomena. 

1.7  Method  of  attack 

The  first  step  will  be  to  study  the  one-elastic  aspects  of  soil 
behavior,  so  as  to  give  answers  to  questions  (a)  through  (c)  of  Section  1.5. 
For  this  purpose,  the  three  models  of  soil  behavior  shown  in  Figure  1.5 
will  be  used.  No  one  model  by  itself  represents  all  aspects  of  soil 
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The  early  tests  at  M.I.T.,  described  by  PARKIN  (1961),  were  not  truly 
one -dimensional.  The  tests  of  HEIERLI  (1962)  were  satisfactory  only 
when  very  loose  soils  were  involved. 
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behavior;  however,  the  sum  total  of  the  three  models,  if  they  were  to  be 
combined  into  a  single  model,  does  encompass  most  of  the  important  aspects. 
In  Chapter  3>  the  available  stress-strain-time  data  will  be  organized  in 
terms  of  these  models .  Then,  in  Chapter  4,  the  implications  of  each  model 
will  be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  wave  propagation,  and  then  theory 
and  data  will  be  combined  so  as  to  evaluate  the  possible  importance  of  the 
effect  represented  by  each  model. 
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No  shear  stresses  on  x,  y  or  z  faces 

Motions  in  y  and  z  direction,  and  hence 
£y  and  £z  will  be  zero 

Stresses  (Jy  and  CTZ  generally  will  be  >  0 
Motion  in  x  direction  can  occur 


FIGURE  l.l  ONE- DIMENSIONAL  STATE 
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FIGURE  1.3  SUPERSEISMIC  CASE 
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FIGURE  1.4  ELASTIC  ONE  -  DIMENSIONAL  WAVE  PROPAGATION 
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FIGURE  1.5  MODELS  FOR  SOIL  BEHAVIOR 
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Chapter  2 


TEST  EQUIPMENT 

2.1  History  of  one-dimensional  compression  test  devices 

Devices  for  one -dimensional  compression  tests  upon  soils  are  common¬ 
place  in  soil  mechanics  laboratories.  In  Europe  and  in  Commonwealth  countries, 
such  devices  are  commonly  called  pedometers .  In  the  United  States,  these 
devices  are  usually  referred  to  as  consolidometers,  since  their  principal 
use  is  for  evaluating  the  consolidation  characteristics  of  saturated  soils. 

In  this  study,  we  are  specifically  interested  in  undrained  compression  (or 
at  least  compression  which  involves  no  loss  of  water)  and  hence  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  consolidation  is  not  involved.  Hence  the  term  oedometer  will  be 
applied  to  the  devices  used  in  this  study. 

Consolidometers  can  of  course  be  adapted  to  permit  undrained 

compression  tests.  However,  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  deform- 

ability  of  the  various  parts  of  the  device:  the  porous  stones,  loading  cap, 

and  sphere  used  to  transmit  force  to  the  loading  cap.  Such  deformations  are 

usually  of  little  consequence  in  ordinary  engineering  practice,  for  most 

consolidation  tests  involve  soils  with  modulus  values  less  than  1000  lb/in  . 

In  the  present  study,  we  are  interested  in  soils  with  modulus  values  of 
2  2 

10,000  lb/in  to  100,000  lb/inr  and  even  greater.  In  very  early  studies 
(  .hitman  et  al,  195^’ )>  ordinary  devices  proved  to  be  far  too  deformable 
for  use  with  such  soils.  Hence,  it  became  necessary  to  develop  special 
cedometers . 

The  first  of  these  special  oedometers  was  described  in  Report 
Ho.  3  of  this  series,  and  is  shown  in  Figure  2.1.  The  significant  features 
are:  (l)  the  stiff,  self-contained  cell;  (2)  the  membrane  covering  the 

soil;  (3)  leading  by  means  of  fluid  pressure  directly  against  this  membrane; 
and  (4)  the  strain- measurement  system  involving  a  disk  in  contact  with  that 
part  of  the  soil  which  v’as  unaffected  by  side  friction.  This  device  was  the 
direct  forerunner  of  Oedometer  II  which  has  been  used  for  the  majority  of 
the  work  reported  in  this  volume . 
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2.2  Oedometer  I 


The  device  shown  in  Figure  2.2  was  first  described  in  Report  No  *  4 
of  this  series.  The  strain-sensing  device  was  placed  below  the  specimen 
container  for  two  reasons:  (l)  In  order  to  obtain  accurate  control  of  the 
pressure  applied  to  the  soil,  it  was  necessary  that  the  chamber  above  the 
soil  be  free  from  leaks.  Hence  the  rod  to  the  transducer  could  not  pass 
out  through  the  top  of  the  cell.  (2)  An  explosive  loading  arrangement 
(see  section  2.3)  was  being  developed,  and  in  such  a  system  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  have  the  transducer  exposed  to  the  blast.  The  transducer 
arrangement  shown  in  Figure  2.2  was  developed  in  anticipation  of  the 
explosure  loading  arrangement. 

Oedometer  I  has  been  employed  for  cyclic  loading  tests  upon  sand, 
as  described  in  Appendices  A  and  B.  More  details  concerning  this  apparatus 
and  its  use  appear  in  these  appendices.  Compression  test  data  for  a  compact¬ 
ed  clay  have  also  been  obtained  using  this  apparatus,  using  rise  times  of 
about  30  milliseconds:  see  Report  No.  4.  For  testing  remolded  specimens, 
the  rod  and  sleeve  through  the  specimen  did  not  present  any  major  difficul¬ 
ties.  However,  it  proved  to  be  very  difficult  to  achieve  satisfactory  tests 
upon  specimens  of  undisturbed  soils. 

2.3  Tests  with  explosive  loading  system 

This  system  has  been  described  in  Report  No.  7;  the  essential 
features  appear  in  Figures  2.3  and  2.4.  A  rise  time  of  1  millisecond 
and  load  dwell  of  about  ICO  milliseconds  could  be  achieved  with  this 
arrangement.  While  satisfactory  tests  were  accomplished  upon  compacted 
clay  specimens,  undisturbed  soils  could  not  be  tested  satisfactorily. 

2.4  Oedometer  II 

Figure  2.5  shows  the  essential  features  of  this  apparatus; 

Appendix  C  describes  the  apparatus  in  detail.  This  apparatus  was  used 
to  obtain  the  data  reported  in  Appendices  D  and  E  and  to  obtain  all  data 
for  undisturbed  soils.  The  output  of  the  pressure  and  displacement  trans- 
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ducers  were  displayed  by  a  dual-beam  oscilloscope.  Specimens  of  sand  and 
of  remolded  clay,  1.57  inches  thick  by  4.38  inches  in  diameter,  were  formed 
by  compacting  the  soil  directly  into  the  well  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
apparatus.  A  rubber  membrane  was  stretched  across  the  top  of  the  speci¬ 
men,  and  the  specimen  was  loaded  by  fluid  pressure.  When  undisturbed  coils 
were  tested,  the  soil  was  left  within  the  sampling  tube,  this  unit  was 
placed  within  the  well,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  well  was  packed 
with  sand.  A  membrane  was  stretched  over  the  soil  and  packing. 

Changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  specimen  were  determined  by 
measuring  the  movement  of  an  aluminum  disk  resting  on  top  of  the  specimen. 

This  disk  covered  only  that  portion  of  the  specimen  which  was  assumed  to  be 
unaffected  by  friction  between  the  side  of  the  specimen  and  its  container. 
Eecause  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  vertical 
stress  in  the  soil  under  the  disk  equalled  the  applied  pressure,  and  that  the 
strain  in  this  region  was  uniform. 

The  LVDT  (linear  variable  differential  transformer)  which  sensed 
motion  of  the  disk  was  mounted  on  the  upper  plate  of  the  apparatus,  and 
any  distortion  within  the  apparatus  thus  caused  the  measured  movement  to 
be  greater  than  the  actual  change  in  thickness.  With  no  soil  within  the 
cedometer,  the  relative  movement  between  the  LVDT  and  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  the  well  was  measured  to  be  about  0.00035  inches  per  100  Ibs/irf 
of  pressure  change.  The  following  tabulation  indicates  the  error  introduced 
by  this  "apparatus  compressibility"  for  a  soil  specimen  which  is  1  inch  thick. 


Observed  ratio  of  change  in 
stress  to  change  in  unit  strain 

Ratio  corrected  for 
apparatus  compressibility 

10,000  lbs/in2 

10,400  lbs/in2 

50,000  lbs /in2 

60,500  lbs/ in^ 

100,000  lbs /in2 

154,000  lbs/in2 

200,000  lbs/in2 

667,000  lbs /in 
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Clearly  the  error  from  this  source  was  important  if  the  stress-strain  ratio 

p 

of  the  soil  exceeded  50>CC0  lbs/in  . 

The  pattern  of  stress  application  used  in  this  study  had  the 
features  shown  in  Figure  2.6.  The  initial  stress  simulated  the  effects  of 
an  in  situ  overburden  pressure  and  served  to  seat  the  specimen  into  the 
apparatus  and  the  aluminum  disk  against  the  specimen.  In  order  to  isolate 
and  evaluate  any  time -dependent  phenomena,  a  flat  topped  stress-time  function 
was  used  instead  of  a  stress  which  decayed  immediately  after  the  initial  peak. 
The  maximum  pressure  within  the  apparatus  was  limited  to  300  Tbs/in  . 

Stress  was  applied  to  the  soil  by  compressed  gas.  The  chamber  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  specimen  was  filled  with  water.  Thus,  only  a  small  volume 
of  air  had  to  flow  through  the  control  valves.  The  throttle  valve  controlled 
the  rise-time  and  minimized  the  overshoot.  The  overshoot  is  the  amount  by 
which  the  peak  pressure  oscillation  exceeds  the  mean  pressure  in  which  the 
effects  of  the  oscillation  have  been  averaged  out  (see  Figure  2.6).  Rise- 
times  as  short  as  2  milliseconds  could  be  achieved,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  having  considerable  overshoot.  By  using  rise-times  as  long  as  30  milli¬ 
seconds,  the  overshoot  could  be  eliminated  completely.  Rise-times  of  10  to  20 
milliseconds  were  used  for  most  tests,  and  the  overshoot  was  generally  less  than 
10$. 

Because  there  wras  only  a  limited  volume  of  compressed  gas  in  the 
nitrogen  accumulator,  the  applied  pressure  actually  reached  only  75  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  its  final  level  during  the  initial  rapid  rise.  As  additional 
compressed  air  flowed  through  the  reducing  valve,  the  applied  pressure  crept 
up  to  its  final  level  within  from  1  to  15  seconds. 

During  the  course  of  a  test,  water  would  leak  out  through  the  bush¬ 
ing  for  the  rod  to  the  LVDT.  To  unload  the  specimen,  the  inlet  through  the 
accumulator  was  closed,  and  leakage  then  reduced  the  pressure  within  the  test 
chamber.  Unloading  was  complete  within  about  15  seconds.  In  many  of  the  tests 
a  water  accumulator  was  used  such  that  water  could  be  added  to  the  test  chamber 
when  the  chamber  was  pressurized. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  clear  that  a  number  of  compromises 
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were  made  so  as  to  "get  on"  with  the  test  program.  The  rise-times  were 
longer  than  would  have  "been  desirable.  The  applied  stress  actually  was  not 
constant  following  the  initial  rapid  rise  of  pressure.  Short  decay  times 
were  not  achieved  during  the  test  program.  All  of  these  compromises  affected 
the  usefulness  of  the  test  data. 

Steps  to  improve  the  apparatus  have  been  and  still  are  underway. 
Some  of  these  steps  are  described  in  Appendix  C. 

2.5  Wave  propagation  during  compression  test 

When  stress  is  applied  suddenly  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  test 
specimen,  a  stress  wave  starts  through  the  specimen.  Successive  reflections 
of  the  wave  will  occur  at  both  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces  of  the  specimen. 
Depending  upon  the  rate  of  stress  application  and  the  propagation  velocity 
for  the  stress  wave,  stress  and  strain  may  well  not  be  uniform  over  the 
thickness  of  the  specimen. 

The  implications  of  the  presence  of  wave  propagation  effects  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  2.7;  the  curve  of  measured  strain  (change  in  overall 
thickness  divided  by  thickness)  vs.  applied  stress  may  be  non-linear,  even 
though  the  true  stress-strain  curve  for  the  material  is  linear.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  measured  strain  appears  to  lag  the  measured  stress  right  at  the 
start  of  the  test.  The  test  system  thus  can  make  it  appear  that  non- 
linearities  are  present  even  though  the  material  under  test  is  perfectly 
linear.  Such  a  situation  arises  because  the  test  system  measures  stress 
at  the  top  of  the  specimen  but  strain  ave razed  over  the  thickness  of  the 
specimen. 

Appendix  C  contains  a  numerical  analysis  of  these  effects.  This 
analysis  leads  to  the  following  criterion r  If  the  maximum  error  in  measured 
strain  is  to  be  less  than  2fo  of  the  maximum  measured  strain  (see  Figure  2.7), 
then: 

tL  >  25  L/C 

where  tL:  rise-time  of  the  applied  stress 
L:  thickness  of  specimen 

C*  wave  propagation  velocity  through  specimen 
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The  results  of  applying  this  criterion  are  shown  by  the  following  tabulation, 
assuming  a  specimen  thickness  of  one  inch. 


Modulus 

lb/in2 

V.Tave  velocity 
ft/sec 

Minimum  rise  time 
milliseconds 

10, 000 

650 

3.2 

30,000 

1200 

1.7 

100,000 

2000 

1.0 

As  will  be  seen  subsequently,  the  criterion  was  satisfied  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  tests.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  difficulties 
must  be  anticipated  when  one  attempts  to  use  rise  times  of  one -millisecond 
or  less. 

2.6  Laboratory  measurement  of  seismic  wave  velocity 

The  test  system  described  in  Reports  No.  8  and  l4  has  been  used 
to  measure  the  ultrasonic  wave  propagation  velocity  through  the  soils  included 
in  the  one -dimensional  compression  test  program.  The  essential  elements  of 
this  system  are  shown  in  Figures  2.3  and  2.9*  A  signal  is  sent  through  the 
specimen  50  times  per  second,  but  each  signal  damps -out  completely  before 
the  next  signal  appears.  The  propagation  velocity  was  computed  from  the 
observed  time  delay  between  the  sent  and  received  signals.  It  is  believed 
that  the  propagation  velocity  so  measured  corresponds  to  the  seismic  velocity 
for  dilatational  waves. 
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FIGURE  2.1  EARLY  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  RAPID  COMPRESSION  TESTo 


FIGURE  2.2  OEDOMETER  I 
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FIGURE  2.3  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  EXPLOSIVE  LOADING  SYSTEM 
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EXPLOSIVE  LOADING  SYSTEM 
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FIGURE  2  5  OEDOMETER  I  FOR  RAPID  COMPRESSION  TESTS 
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FIGURE  2.6  PATTERN  OF  APPLIED  STRESS 
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FIGURE  2.7  ACTUAL  AND  APPARENT  STRESS  -  STRAIN  CURVES 
FROM  HYPOTHETICAL  COMPRESSION  TEST 
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FIGURE  2.8  SCHEMATIC  OF  ULTRASONIC  WAVE  PROPAGATION  APPARATUS 
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FIGURE  2.9  SPECIMEN  CONTAINER  FOR  ULTRASONIC  WAVE 
PROPAGATION  APPARATUS 
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Chapter  3 


TEST  RESULTS 


3.1  Test  program 

Table  3*1  lists  the  soils  for  which  data  have  been  obtained, 
and  indicates  the  scope  of  the  compression  test  program  for  each  of  these 
soils.  The  basic  reference  for  the  data  regarding  each  of  these  soils  is 
shown  in  Table  3*2. 

The  two  granular  materials  (E  and  F)  were  compacted  to  essentially 
100  per  cent  relative  density.  Generally  each  soil  was  tested  using  several 
different  stress  increments,  and  the  rise  times  achieved  scattered  some¬ 
what  from  test  to  test.  The  soils  have  been  listed  in  the  chronological 
order  of  testing.  The  test  procedures  were  relatively  crude  for  soils 
A,  B  and  C,  and  the  data  for  these  soils  are  sparse  and  of  limited 
reliability.  The  data  are  more  extensive  and  more  reliable  for  the  soils 
listed  near  the  bottom  of  Table  3*1* 

A  typical  set  of  data  for  a  single  cycle  of  load  upon  a  single 
specimen  consisted  of:  (l)  a  photograph  of  the  oscilloscope  screen  showing 
applied  stress  and  measured  strain  as  a  function  of  time  (see  examples  in 
Figure  3*1) J  (2)  a  table  showing  stress  and  strain  at  selected  times 
(l/4,  1,  2,  3  minutes)  following  application  of  stress,  as  determined  by 
visual  observation  of  the  oscilloscope  screen;  and  (3)  a  similar  table 
showing  stress  and  strain  at  selected  times  following  release  of  stress. 

From  each  photograph  it  was  possible: 

(a)  To  determine  the  "fast  modulus":  ratio  of  stress 
increment  to  strain  increment  at  end  of  initial  rapid  rise  of 
stress;  i.e.  at  point  A,  Figure  2.6. 

(b)  To  study  the  shape  of  the  curve  of  stress  vs.  strain 
during  the  initial  rapid  rise  of  stress.  This  stress-strain 
curve  could  be  evaluated  with  accuracy  only  when  the  oscillo¬ 
scope  was  set  for  a  fast  sweep,  so  that  the  interval  of  rapid 
pressure  rise  was  stretched  out  over  one -quarter  to  one -ha!'’ 
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NOTE:  All  tests  vere  conducted  with  Oedometer  II  vith  the  following  exceptions: 

(  i)  Oedcrr.eter  I  and  the  explosive  loading  system  were  used  for  Code  A. 

(ii)  Oedcmeters  II  and  III  and  the  Cedoncter  in  Figure  1  of  Appendix  A  vere  used  for 
Code  E. 


Table  3.2 
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TEST  DATA 


Basic  Deference 

Reports  No.  h  and  7,  this  series 


"Compressibility  of  Silt  from 
Frenchmans  Flat,  Nevada,"  report  by 
Robert  V.  Whitman  to  Shannon  and 
Wilson,  August  1961 


"Compressibility  of  Glacial  Till 
from  above  Water  Table:  Minot, 
North  Dakota,"  report  by  Robert  V. 
Whitman  to  Shannon  and  Wilson, 
September  1961 


"Special  Compression  Studies: 
Lubbock,  Texas,"  report  by  Robert  V. 
Whitman  to  Shannon  and  Wilson, 
February,  1962 


Appendices  A,  B,  D,  E  and  F, 
this  report 


Appendices  D,  E  and  F,  this  report 


"Special  Compression  Studies: 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,"  report  by 
Robert  V.  Whitman  to  Shannon  and 
Wilson,  July  1962 


of  the  screen.  Satisfactory  stress-strain  data  were  not 

obtained  from  all  tests. 

(c)  To  evaluate  the  creep  in  strain  following  the  initial 
rapid  rise  of  stress.  If  the  oscilloscope  was  set  for  a  fast 
sveep  (as  was  the  case  in  most  tests),  only  the  initial  rate 

of  creep  was  observed.  In  a  few  tests,  use  of  a  slower  sweep 
rate  made  it  possible  to  observe  creep  over  an  interval  lasting 
almost  l/2  second. 

From  the  visual  readings  of  the  oscilloscope  screen  following  loading,  the 
following  information  was  determined: 

(d)  The  "slow  modulus":  ratio  of  stress  increment  to  strain 
increment  at  the  end  of  3  minutes  at  the  increased  stress  level. 

(e)  The  development  of  strain  creep  over  the  3-minute 
interval  following  leading. 

From  the  visual  readings  of  the  oscilloscope  following  unloading,  this 
information  was  calculated. 

(f)  The  "unloading  modulus":  ratio  of  stress  increment  to 
strain  increment  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  at  the  reduced 
stress  level.* 

These  various  types  of  information  are  recorded  in  detail  in  the  basic 
references.  The  information  bearing  upon  the  various  aspects  of  soil 
behavior  is  summarized  in  the  following  subsections . 


*Usually  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  strain  between  l/4  minute  and 
3  minutes  following  unloading.  Except  as  noted  in  Appendix  E  and  in 
the  report  for  soil  G,  creep  effects  immediately  following  a  rapid 
unloading  were  not  studied  in  this  test  program. 


Certain  information  from  tests  involving  slow  loadings  has  also 
proved  to  be  of  use  in  this  study.  Appendices  A  and  B  to  this  report 
present  data  regarding  the  modulus  and  energy  loss  during  a  slow  repetitive 
loading  (6  cycles  per  minute).  The  data  have  been  useful  in  the  evaluation 
of  irreversible  and  non-linear  effects.  Appendix  F  presents  data  from  tri- 
axial  compression  tests  involving  several  cycles  of  slowly  applied  stressings. 
These  latter  data  shed  light  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  modulus  to  be  expected 
during  one -dimensional  compression. 

3 .2  Magnitude  of  modulus 

Table  3-3  indicates  the  general  order  of  magnitude  of  the  stress- 
strain  ratio  immediately  following  the  initial  rapid  rise  of  applied  stress; 
i.e.  the  fast  modulus.  The  values  given  in  this  table  have  been  corrected 
for  the  error  introduced  by  apparatus  compressibility.  As  will  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  section,  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  increment  generally  did 
have  some  effect  upon  the  observed  stress-strain  ratio;  i.e.  the  stress-strain 
curves  were  generally  non-linear.  Where  there  was  such  an  effect,  the  ratios 
given  in  Table  3  3  are  for  the  smaller  stress  increments. 

The  last  column  of  Table  3-3  gives  the  modulus  M  backfigured  from 
the  ultrasonic  wave  propagation  velocity  measured  in  the  laboratory,  using 
the  formula: 

M  =  p  c2 

where  M:  modulus 

:  mass  density 

c:  wave  propagation  velocity 

For  soils  B,  D2,  D3  end  G,  the  velocity  measured  in  the  laboratory  agreed 
well  with  the  seismic  velocity  reported  from  field  investigations.  For  all 
other  undisturbed  specimens,  the  laboratory  value  was  larger  than  the  field 
value,  by  a  factor  of  1.5  to  2.  In  these  later  cases,  the  soil  samples 
came  from  points  ^ust  above  a  velocity  discontinuity.  The  velocity  as 
measured  in  the  laboratory  agreed  with  the  velocity  below  this  discontinuity . 


Table  3.3 
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As  is  generally  the  case,  the  data  in  the  table  reveal  a  great 
discrepancy  between  the  modulus  as  measured  in  a  compression  test  and  as 
backfigured  from  ultrasonic  or  seismic  wave  propagation  velocity.  The 
modulus  from  the  first  cycle  of  loading  during  a  compression  test  ranged, 
for  the  soils  studied  here,  from  l/4  to  l/50  of  the  modulus  backfigured 
from  ultrasonic  velocity.  In  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of  sampling 
disturbance  and  testing  errors,  it  is  often  suggested  that  the  choice  of 
a  modulus  from  a  compression  test  should  be  based  upon  the  second  or  subse¬ 
quent  loading.  However,  even  adopting  this  procedure,  the  ratio  of  the  types 
of  modulus  still  ranges  from  l/b  to  1/25.  The  discrepancy  between  the  two 
types  of  modulus  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  many  practical  problems, 
and  will  be  discussed  again  later  in  the  report. 

It  would  seem  that  this  discrepancy  should  disappear  if  the  com¬ 
pression  is  measured  using  a  very  small  increment  of  stress  following  many 
previous  cycles  of  stress.  Figure  3-2  summarizes  the  available  data  for 
the  "slow  modulus"  of  Ottawa  sand  (see  Appendices  B,  D  and  E),  and  compares 
these  results  with  the  modulus  backfigured  from  ultrasonic  wave  propagation 
velocity  (see  Report  No.  l4).  The  curves  in  this  figure  indicate  average 
values  for  rather  widely  scattered  data,  corrected  for  effects  of  apparatus 
compressibility.  Although  this  figure  gives  only  a  tentative  picture  of 
general  trends,  it  would  appear  that,  after  many  cycles  of  load  had  been 
applied,  the  slow  modulus  during  compression  did  indeed  agree  (within  the 
uncertainty  of  the  data)  with  the  modulus  backfigured  from  the  ultrasonic 
wave  propagation  velocity.  From  the  available  data  for  "fast  modulus", 
there  is  a  preliminary  indication  that  agreement  is  reached  after  a 
relatively  small  number  of  cycles  of  loading. 

The  measured  and  backfigured  modulus  should  also  agree  for  a 
saturated  soil. 

In  rapid  compression  tests  upon  a  saturated  soil  (not  included 
in  Tables  I  and  II ),  the  observed  stress -strain  ratios  were  reasonably 
consistent  with  those  expected  for  rater,  once  a  correction  was  made  for 
apparatus  compressibility  and  several  cycles  of  load  used  to  remove 
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seating  errors. 

Thus,  the  two  methods  for  determining  modulus  did  agree  in  those 
cases  where  agreement  would  be  most  expected.  These  observations  indicate 
the  creditability  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  compression  tests. 

3.3  Data  regarding  time  dependency 

Data  regarding  time -dependent  effects  are  most  complete  in  the 
case  of  the  weakly  cemented  clayey  silt  (Coil  G) .  The  range  of  these  data 
are  represented  by  the  bands  in  Figures  3*3  and  3*^*  The  ordinate  of  these 
figures  expresses  the  following  ratio: 

A£  at  any  time  divided  by  A  -  at  that  time _ 

A£  at  Point  A  of  Fig.  2.6  divided  by  A  :  at  Pt.  A. 

where  A0"  and  are  measured  with  regard  to  the  stress  and  strain  at  the 

beginning  of  the  loading  cycle.  Use  of  this  normalization  scheme  was  neces¬ 
sary  since  the  stress  did  not  remain  constant  following  the  initial  rapid 
rise  of  stress.  Figure  3*3  shows  that  seme  creep  occurred  quite  rapidly, 
but  Figure  3*^  emphasizes  that  creep  continued  to  occur  at  a  slow  rate  for 
a  long  time.  There  was  considerable  scattering  of  the  results,  primarily 
because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  abstracting  the  data  from  the  photo¬ 
graphs  (the  same  statement  applied  to  the  data  for  the  other  soils,  also). 

Figure  3*5  shows  the  creep  at  early  times  for  tests  upon  Ottawa 
sand.  The  curves  represent  the  average  results  from  a  number  of  tests.  In 
substantially  all  tests,  creep  was  complete  by  15  seconds,  and  the  normalized 
strain/stress  ratio  was  only  slightly  more  at  15  seconds  than  it  was  at  180 
milliseconds.  Tests  upon  the  glass  beads  showed  no  creep  over  the  first  40 
milliseconds,  and  only  a  slight  amount  of  creep  over  longer  time  intervals. 


These  data  are  in  Evaluation  of  Constrained  Modulus  of  Glacial  Till  from 
Vicinity  of  Minot,  North  Dakota,”  report  by  Robert  V.  7/hitman  to  the 
Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.,  June  1961. 


The  data  regarding  creep  are  much  less  complete  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  soils.  Typically  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  initial  rate  of  creep 
during  the  first  25,  50  or  100  milliseconds  after  the  start  of  loading  and 
the  total  accumulation  of  creep  over  a  period  of  several  minutes .  However, 
the  in-between  history  of  strain  was  unknown.  Figure  3*6  shows  the  initial 
creep  rates;  the  total  accumulation  of  creep  is  indicated  in  Table  3* There 
was  only  one  valid  test  for  Soil  B;  this  test  would  suggest  that  the  early 
creep  for  this  soil  was  much  like  that  for  Soil  G.  No  early  creep  could  be 
detected  in  the  case  of  the  unweathered  sandstone  (Soil  Dl) . 

Figure  3*7  shows  the  response  of  the  three -parameter  visco-elastic 

model  to  an  ideal  step-stress  of  magnitude  &  cr  -  The  strain  is  given  by  the 

s 

equation: 


A  £  =  — 

1  +  Mo 

(i  -e  V  ) 

Mo 

\  c  / 

Comparing  Figures  3*3  and  with  Figure  3*7*  it  is  evident  that  the  simple 
three -parameter  model  does  not  provide  a  complete  analogy  to  the  creep  be¬ 
havior  of  the  soil.  That  is  to  say,  a  more  complete  model  is  needed  in  order 
to  represent  both  the  early  and  long-time  creep  effects.  However,  if  attention 
is  focused  upon  the  behavior  within  the  first  second  of  loading,  then  the  model 
does  provide  a  reasonable  analogy.  Since  the  stresses  caused  by  an  explosion 
do  substantially  disappear  within  one  second,  it  seems  proper  to  ignore  the 
long  term  creep  effects.  (Some  of  the  long  term  creep  of  undisturbed  soils 
may  have  been  the  result  of  consolidation,  since  there  was  no  positive  pre¬ 
vention  against  the  loss  of  water  from  the  specimen  to  the  void  spaces  of  the 
sand  packing.) 

2 

As  will  be  seen  in  section  k.l,  values  of  the  parameters  m  and 
l/^uMo  are  needed  for  application  of  the  wave  propagation  theory.  The  para¬ 
meter  l/  UMo,  the  so-called  visco -elastic  time  constant,  is  related  to  the 
initial  slope  of  the  strain-time  diagram.  For  example,  l/->UMo  for  the 
weathered  sandstone  is  given  by  25  milliseconds  /  0.1  =  250  milliseconds  (compare 
Figure  3*7  with  last  diagram  of  Figure  3 For  our  purposes,  the  modulus 
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Table  3*4 


TOTAL  ACCUMULATION  OF  CREEP  -  VARIOUS  SOILS 


Ratio 

(Strain  4  Stress) 
(strain  4  Stress) 

at  3  min. 
at  Poinfc  A 

Code 

Description  of  Soil 

1st  Loading 

5th  Loading 

A 

Compacted  fat  clay 

~  2.0 

- 

B 

Silt  from  desert  playa 

1.3 

1.3 

Cl 

Boulder  clay,  unweathered 

1.7 

1.6 

C2 

Boulder  clay,  weathered 

1.3 

1.4 

D1 

Sandstone ,  unweathered 

2.0 

1.4 

D2 

Sandstone,  slightly 
weathered 

2.1 

1.7 

D3 

Sandstone,  weathered 

1.7 

1.7 

E 

Ottawa  sand 

1.4 

1.2 

F 

Glass  heads 

1.3 

1.2 

G 

Si Its tone 

1.4 

1.2 
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ratio,  m  ,  is  related  to  the  total  strain  accumulated  over  the  first  second. 

1  2 

In  the  case  of  the  compacted  fat  clay,  for  example,  /m  =  0.6  and  hence 
2 

m  ^sl.5  (compare  Figure  3*7  with  first  diagram  of  Figure  3*6) •  Since  the 

strain  at  the  end  of  one  second  was  not  recorded  for  all  of  the  soils  tested, 

2 

the  data  in  Table  3*4  have  been  used  to  evaluate  m  for  certain  soils.  Values 
2 

of  m  based  upon  Table  3*4  presumably  are  too  small. 

Table  3*5  lists  values  of  these  two  parameters  for  the  various  soils, 
based  upon  the  "average"  curves  in  Figures  3«3>  3*5  and  3*6.  The  slope  of  the 
curves  at  Point  A  was  used  to  determine  l/^uMo.  Despite  the  wide  scattering 
in  the  data,  and  the  fact  that  the  rise-times  used  in  the  tests  were  sometimes 
as  long  as  30  milliseconds,  it  is  felt  that  the  data  in  Table  3*5  indicate  the 
approximate  range  of  values  for  the  parameters. 

3.4  Data  regarding  irreversibility 

If  the  stress -strain  law  is  as  in  Figure  3*'^>  the  parameter  r  =  M0/M]_ 
controls  the  wave  propagation  patterns.  The  parameter  r,  which  is  a  means  for 
expressing  irreversibility,  is  also  equal  to  the  ratio  of  recovered  strain  to 
maximum  strain,  and  to  the  ratio  of  energy  recovered  to  energy  input  for  one 
complete  cycle  of  loading  and  unloading. 

Table  3*6  lists  values  for  the  recovery  ratio  r,  based  upon  the 
strain  accumulated  during  the  entire  interval  of  loading  (Point  0  to  Point  B, 
Figure  2.6)  and  the  strain  recovered  during  the  slow  unloading  (Point  B  to 
Point  C).  Presumably  the  recovery  ratio  would  be  even  larger  as  the  result 
of  a  rapid  loading  and  unloading. 

For  several  reasons,  the  in  situ  recovery  ratio  of  a  natural  soil 
is  probably  greater  than  the  ratio  measured  during  the  first  cycle  of  loading 
upon  an  undisturbed  sample  of  this  soil:  expansion  of  the  soil  during  sampling, 
poor  seating  within  the  test  apparatus,  etc. 

It  is  possible  for  energy  to  be  lost  during  a  cycle  of  loading  and 
unloading  even  though  there  is  complete  recovery  of  strain  during  the  cycle. 
Figure  3*9  shows  hysteresis  loops  obtained  for  dense  Ottawa  sand  after  many 
cycles  of  loading  at  about  6  cycles  per  minute  (see  Appendix  A). 


Table  3-5 


PARAMETERS  FOR  VISCOELASTIC  MODEL 


Code 

Description  of  Soil 

l/uMo 

milliseconds 

From  Ac 
at  1  sec. 

From  /\ 
at  3  min. 

A 

Fat  clay,  compacted 

80-400 

1.5 

- 

B 

Silt  from  desert  playa 

500 

- 

3 

Cl 

Boulder  clay,  unweathered  250 

- 

1.4 

C2 

Boulder  clay,  weathered 

350 

- 

3 

D1 

Sandstone,  unweathered 

Very  large 

- 

D2 

Sandstone,  slightly 
weathered 

600 

- 

0.9 

D3 

Sandstone,  weathered 

250 

- 

1.4 

E 

Ottawa  sand 

50-175 

5-16 

F 

Glass  beads 

Very  large 

- 

- 

G 

Siltstone 

500 

7 

“ 
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Table  3*6 

DATA  REGARDING  RECOVERY  RATIO 


Average  Recovery  Ratio 


Code 

Description  of  Soil 

1st  Loading 

2nd  Loading 

5th  Loading 

B 

Silt  from  desert  playa 

- 

0.70 

Cl 

Boulder  clay,  unweathered 

0.30 

1.00 

C2 

Bounder  clay,  weathered 

0.45 

0.70 

D1 

Sandstone,  unweathered 

0.55 

0.90 

D2 

Sandstone,  slightly 
weathered 

0.55 

0.80 

D3 

Sandstone,  weathered 

0.75 

0.90 

E 

Ottawa  sand 

0.57 

O.87 

O.98 

F 

Glass  beads 

0.63 

0.92 

0.94 

G 

Si It stone 

0.46 

0.95 

Appendices  A  and  B  contain  data  regarding  the  energy  loss  associated  with 
such  hysteresis  loops.  The  data  contain  some  inconsistencies  and  are 

affected  somewhat  by  experimental  errors.  However,  as  long  as  the  initial 

2 

stress  level  exceeded  some  small  value  such  as  5  lbs/in',  it  can  be  said 
that  the  ratio  of  energy  recovered  to  energy  input  was  about  0.90  or  greater. 
The  energy  loss  associated  with  a  stable  hysteresis  loop  must  be  added  to  the 
energy  loss  associated  with  incomplete  recovery  of  strain,  and  the  value  of  r 
selected  for  analysis  purposes  should  reflect  both  of  these  phenomena. 

Loose  sands  and  cohesive  soils  of  low  density  exhibit  small  recovery 
ratios  if  their  degree  of  saturation  is  low.  Values  as  low  as  0.05  have  been 
observed  for  such  soils.  However,  for  the  soil  deposits  usually  involved  in 
the  type  of  protective  construction  problem  considered  in  this  paper,  the 
writer  believes  that  0.50  is  a  lower  limit  for  the  recovery  ratio,  and  that 
typical  values  are  0.80  or  greater. 

3.5  Data  regarding  non-linearity 

The  shape  of  the  loading  branch  of  the  stress-strain  curve  was 
observed  from  the  tests  upon  Goils  E,  F  and  G.  Gome  results  are  also  available 
from  tests  upon  Soils  Dl,  D2  and  D3,  but  these  results  are  relatively  crude. 

The  results  for  Ottawa  sand  (see  Appendix  E)  are  shown  in  Figure 
3.10.  Each  of  the  curves  in  this  figure  were  obtained  by  averaging  the 

results  of  from  5  to  10  tests.  The  curves  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure 

2 

came  from  tests  using  a  stress  increment  of  100  or  200  lbs/in  .  Stress 

2 

increments  of  5>  10  and  20  lbs/in'"  were  used  to  obtain  the  curves  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure.  The  curves  in  the  upper  part  represent  results 
during  the  second  and  subsequent  loadings;  results  from  first  loadings 
scattered  considerably,  but  lay  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  curves  shown. 

For  small  stress  increments  (the  lower  part  of  the  figure)  the  results 
were  the  same  for  first  and  subsequent  loadings. 

For  very  small  stress  changes,  the  stress-stra.in  curves  for  Ottawa 
sand  are  concave  toward  the  strain  axis.  The  initial  downward  concavity 
becomes  more  marked  as  the  initial  stress  increases.  As  the  stress  increment 


is  increased  further,  the  curves  become  straight  or  concave  toward  the  stress 
axis.  Figures  3»H  and  3*12  further  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  stress  increment. 

This  sane  pattern  of  behavior  was  also  observed  during  tests  upon 
the  glass  beads  and  upon  weakly  cemented  silty  clay.  When  small  stress 
increments  were  used,  the  stress-strain  curves  tended  to  be  concave  toward 
the  strain  axis.  The  direction  of  the  concavity  reversed  as  the  stress 
increment  was  increased.  The  same  general  patterns  appeared  in  the  relatively 
crude  results  for  the  weakly  cemented  sandstone  and  for  the  glass  beads .  Wilson 
and  Sibley  (1962)  suggest  that  silt  from  a  desery  playa  behaves  in  this  same 
way,  and  Heierli  (1962)  shows  similar  results  for  loose  granular  soils. 

From  these  various  observations,  the  stress-strain  curve  for  soils 
is  as  shown  in  Figure  3*13>  at  least  when  the  soils  are  loaded  rapidly.  For 
small  stress  increments,  the  strains  presumably  result  from  deformations  of 
the  mineral  particles  at  the  points  of  contact.  As  the  stress  is  increased 
further,  the  shear  resistance  presumably  is  exceeded  at  contact  points  and 
the  particles  slide  relative  to  one  another.  This  behavior  would  explain 
the  discrepancy  between  the  modulus  as  measured  in  compression  tests  (which 
typically  employ  large  stress  increments)  and  as  backfigured  from  seismic 
velocity  measurements  (which  inherently  involve  small  stress  increments). 

These  preliminary  findings  concerning  the  shape  of  the  stress -strain 
curve  are  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  research  to  date.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  data  using  small  stress  increments. 
More  and  very  careful  tests  are  underway  to  confirm  this  pattern  of  beha”ior, 
to  establish  accurate  numerical  values  for  the  initial  tangent  modulus,  and 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  rise-time  upon  the  shape  of  the  stress-strain  curve. 
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Soil  E 

20  msec  /  grid  space 
sweep  rate 


Soil  G 

5  msec  /  grid  space 
sweep  rate 


FIGURE  3.1  TYPICAL  OSCILLOSCOPE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM  COMPRESSION  TESTS 
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FIGURE  3.2  SUMMARY  OF  DATA  FOR  MODULUS  OF  OTTAWA  SAND 
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FIGURE  3.3  CREEP  AT  EARLY  TIME  -  CEMENTED  SILTY  CLAY 
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FIGURE  3.4  CREEP  AT  LATE  TIMES  -  CEMENTED  SILTY  CLAY 
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STRESS  4-  STRAIN 
(STRESS  4-  STRAIN)  at  4 


Weathered 

sandstone 


Slightly  weathered 
sandstone 


milliseconds 


TIME  FROM  START  OF  LOADING 


FIGURE  3.6  CREEP  AT  EARLY  TIMES  -  SEVERAL  SOILS 
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FIGURE  3.7  RESPONSE  OF  VISCOELASTIC  MODEL  TO  STEP  LOAD 
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FIGURE  3.8  SYMBOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
IRREVERSIBLE  MODEL 
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FIGURE  3.9  HYSTERESIS  LOOPS  FOR  OTTAWA  SAND 
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FIRST  CYCLE  OF  LOADING 


MODULUS  -  lb/ in2  xlO'3 


FIGURE  3.12  MODULUS  OF  OTTAWA  SAND  VS.  STRESS  INCREMENT 

-AFTER  MANY  CYCLES  OF  LOADING 
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Chapter  4 


IMPLICATIONS  REGARDING  WAVE  PROPAGATION 


4.1  Wave  propagation  effects  within  visco-elastic  material 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  vave  propagation  patterns  within  a 

visco-elastic  material,  let  us  consider  the  response  of  such  a  material  to  the 

step  loading  shown  in  Figure  4.1(a).  Let:  t  =  time  from  start  of  loading; 

2 

x  =  distance  along  rod;  t  =  l/uMo  =  1/^Vucq  =  visco-elastic  time  constant; 

A o"  =  the  stress  increment  at  any  point,  andAfc  =  the  strain  increment  at  any 
point.  Other  symbols  are  as  defined  in  Figure  3*7*  The  following  dimension¬ 
less  parameters  are  useful: 

dimensionless  time  T  =  t/tQ 

dimensionless  distance  X  =  x/c  t 

o  o 

dimensionless  time  of  arrival  of  T  =  X 

wave  front  at  dimensionless  distance  X 

dimensionless  stress  <T  =  Acr/A°^ 

dimensionless  strain  £.  =  (Ho/^) 

With  this  formulation,  CQt0  plays  the  role  of  a  characteristic  wave  length. 

Figures  4.2,  4.3  and  4.4  show  various  aspects  of  the  wave  propaga¬ 
tion  patterns  resulting  from  a  step  of  loading.  \Jhen  the  wave  first  arrives 
at  any  point  along  the  column,  the  stress  increment  is  less  than  the  applied 
stress  increment.  Therafter,  the  stress  and  strain  at  this  point  increase 
continuously  with  time  until  the  stress  equals  the  input  stress  and  the 
corresponding  static  strain  level  is  reached.  The  stress  change  across 
the  leading  wave  front  is  given  by  the  very  simple  expression  (Lee  and  Kantner, 

1953): 

o~=e.'^2  (4.i) 

Morrison  (1956)  obtained  an  analytical  solution  for  the  time  history  of 
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stress  and  strain  behind  the  wave  front.  This  solution  involves  Eessel 
functions,  and  available  tables  permit  evaluation  only  for  small  X  and  T. 

Using  the  method  of  characteristics,  with  a  power  series  expansion  near  the 
origin,  Lai  and  Sauer  (1961)  have  prepared  a  very  complete  set  of  charts 
for  m^  of  l/4,  l/2,  3/4,  1,  2  and  4. 

Since  the  viscoelastic  model  is  linear,  superposition  can  be  used 
to  find  the  wave  patterns  resulting  frcm  a  stress  pulse  of  finite  duration 
(Figure  4.1(b)).  Figure  4.5(a)  illustrates  the  use  of  superposition  to 
establish  the  time  history  of  stress  at  a  particular  station.  Note  that  the 
maximum  stress  reached  at  this  station  is  less  than  the  peak  input  stress; 
i.e.  there  is  attenuation  of  peak  stress  with  distance  along  the  rod.  The 
degree  of  attenuation  is  shown  in  Figure  4.5(b)  as  a  function  of  the  dimension¬ 
less  duration  of  the  stress:  T  =  ^l/^o. 

Lai  and  Cauer  (1961)  have  presented  chart  solutions  for  the  blast 
wave  type  of  stress  input  (Figure  4.1(c).  The  symbol  A  eg  now  denotes  the 

peak  stress  applied  at  the  surface.  The  duration  of  the  blast  wave  is 
expressed  by  the  dimensionless  parameter. 


T 


(4.2) 


where  a  =  speed  of  sound  in  air  (1005  ft/sec  for 
standard  atmospheric  conditions 
d>  =  nuclear  distance  scaling  factor,  proportional 
to  the  cube  root  of  the  explosive  yield 
(6;  =  1134  for  1  kiloton  at  standard  atmospheric 
conditions) 

Figure  4.6  shows  a  specific  example  of  the  time-history  of  stress  at  various 
points  along  the  length  of  the  column.  For  small  X,  the  stress  decreases  cnee 
the  leading  wave  front  has  passed.  So  long  as  this  condition  is  met,  the 
attenuation  of  peak  stress  with  distance  is  given  by  equation  (4.1).  At  large 
X,  however,  the  stress  increases  for  a  time  after  passage  of  the  leading  wave 
front.  Extensive  numerical  calculations  are  then  necessary  to  determine  peak 
stress  as  a  function  of  distance.  Figure  4.7  illustrates  the  attenuation  of 
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peak  stress  with  dimensionless  distance.  Large  values  of  the  parameter 
,uMo(  ci/ a)  means  that  the  duration  of  the  blast  wave  input  is  very  long 
compared  to  the  visco-elastic  time  constant.  Strain  and  particle  velocity 
exhibit  similar  variations  with  distance  and  time. 

Lai  and  Sauer  have  also  shown  that  the  maximum  ground  displacement 
is: 

umax  ^Ue^max  +  (4.3) 

where  (u  )  is  the  maximum  displacement  for  an  elastic  material  with  wave 
s  max 

propagation  velocity  cq.  Equation  (4.3)  applies  for  all  depths,  and  is 
independent  of  the  time  history  of  the  applied  surface  pressure. 

4.1.1  Importance  of  stress  attenuation  from  visco-elasticity 

The  charts  in  Lai  and  Sauer  have  been  used  to  establish  curves 

of  peak  stress  with  depth  for  some  typical  design  situations  as  shown  in 

2  1 

Figure  4.8.  The  values  of  m  and  /.A iMo  used  for  curves  1,  2  and  3  are 
typical  for  the  undisturbed  soils.  If  anything,  the  experimental  values  of 
these  parameters  were  greater  than  the  typical  value  chosen:  using  a  larger 
value  for  these  two  parameters  would  lead  to  less  stress  attenuation.  Curves 
5  and  6  are  based  upon  the  extreme  results  for  the  compacted  fat  clay,  while 
Curve  6  corresponds  to  the  parametric  values  observed  for  Ottawa  sand. 

To  illustrate  the  significance  of  these  results,  assume  that  a 
structure  is  buried  100  feet  deep  in  a  soil  with  a  modulus  M  =  28,000 
lbs/in  .  The  corresponding  wave  propagation  velocity  cq  for  this  soil 
would  be  1000  ft/sec.  Based  upon  the  typical  properties  for  undisturbed 
soils  (Curves  1,  2  or  3),  the  peak  stress  reaching  the  structure  would  be 
82  per  cent  of  the  peak  surface  pressure.  From  the  practical  standpoint, 
this  structure  would  undoubtedly  be  designed  to  resist  the  full  surface 
overpressure.  For  most  practical  design  problems,  the  modulus  Mo  will  be 
greater  than  the  value  chosen  here,  and  hence  the  attenuation  within  the 
top  100  feet  of  the  soil  will  be  even  less.  Attenuation  will  be  significant 
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in  the  case  of  high  overpressure  levels  and/or  greater  depths  of  burial 
for  the  structure.  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  one-dimensional 
analysis  will  apply  for  such  conditions.  Attenuation  begins  to  become 
significant  if  the  visco-elastic  time  constant  is  l/lO  sec.  rather  than 
l/4  sec.,  although  such  a  result  has  been  observed  only  in  the  case  of  re¬ 
constituted  soils.  Note  that  decreasing  the  size  of  the  explosion  will  not 
change  the  position  of  Curves  1,  2,  3  ancl  6  in  Figure  4.8  (for  the  range  of 
X/co  covered  in  this  figure.)  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  measured  time -dependent 
effects,  visco-elastic  type  of  phenomena  should  not  have  caused  significant 
stress  attenuation  in  the  Nevada  field  tests. 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  are  based  upon  tests  in  which  the 
applied  stress  rise-times  were  generally  5  milliseconds  or  longer.  Hence 
these  results  do  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  very  short  relaxation 
times  are  present.  (The  presence  of  such  short  relaxation  times  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  results  of  Leonards,  1962. )  Consider,  for  example,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two  types  of  modulus  listed  in  Table  3-3*  This 
discrepancy  might  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  relaxation  time  of 
1  millisecond  or  less. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  this  explanation  is  correct.  On  the 
basis  of  the  data  in  Table  3*3>  m  might  range  from  l/5  to  as  low  as  l/4o. 

Lai  and  Sauer  (1961)  have  provided  charts  for  m^  =  l/4.  Using  these  charts, 
one  obtains  the  following  values  for  Act*  /a  err  at  "/CQ  =  0.1,  for  a  30 
megaton  explosion. 

l/  /uMq  Ac rb=  60  lbs/in^  Act's  -  450  lbs/in* 

0.1msec.  0.88  0.70 

0.5  msec.  O.85  O.63 

Hence  the  existence  of  very  short  relaxation  times  would  imply  significant 
attenuation  of  the  overpressure  produced  by  a  very  large  explosion,  at  least 
for  the  case  of  high  surface  overpressures.  For  a  1  kiloton  explosion,  the 
numbers  in  this  table  would  be  much  smaller: 
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l/  -niMo 


A<TS  =  60  lb/in2  £>CTs  =  450  lb/inP 

0.1  msec.  0.47  0.17 

0.5  msec.  0.37  0.12 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  (if  the  Presence  of  very  short  relaxation  times  is 
assumed)  that  visco-elastic  effects  might  have  caused  significant  attenuation 
in  Nevada  field  tests. 

4.1.2  Influence  of  visco-elasticity  upon  maximum  displacement  and 
particle  velocity 

2 

From  the  results  in  Table  it  would  appear  that  m  is  no 

smaller  than  unity.  On  the  basis  of  equation  (*1.3),  the  error  which  results 

from  ignoring  visco-elasticity  is  no  greater  than  4l  per  cent.  Actually,  in 

2 

the  author's  engineering  judgment,  m  for  typical  undisturbed  soils  is  probably 
more  like  5>  and  the  error  is  more  like  10  per  cent. 

If  one  used  in  equation  (1.2)  the  propagation  velocity  deduced  from 
a  test  with  a  5  millisecond  rise-time,  and  if  very  short  relaxation  times 
were  actually  present,  one  would  overestimate  the  maximum  ground  displacement. 
Comparison  of  the  two  types  of  modulus  values  in  Table  3*3  provides  a  basis 
for  estimating  this  error.  It  would  appear  that  the  error  would  be  no  more 
than  25  per  cent. 

Lai  and  Sauer  also  provide  charts  for  the  maximum  particle  velocity. 

For  the  range  of  variables  considered  in  Figure  4.3,  the  ratio  v  /(  v  )  , 

^  max  e  max 

varies  from  1.09  to  1.00  at  x  =  0  and  from  0.90  to  0.55  at  x/ro  =  0.1.  The 
quantity  (ve)rnax  the  maximum  particle  velocity  for  an  elastic  material 
with  wave  propagation  velocity  c  . 

4.1.3  Effect  of  viscoelasticity  upon  maximum  acceleration 

Theoretically  there  is  always  an  infinite  particle  acceleration 
whenever  a  sharp  fronted  wave  passes  through  a  visco-elastic  column;  i.e. 
the  particle  velocity  increases  immediately  as  the  front  nasses,  and  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  change  in  stress.  However,  as  the  magnitude 
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the  stress  at  the  wave  front  attenuates,  it  can  be  said  that  the  maximum 
particle  velocity  becomes  "less  infinite". 

Figure  4.9  shows  curves  of  particle  velocity  vs.  time  at  various 
distances,  for  a  set  of  parameters  which  might  apply  if  there  were  relaxa¬ 
tion  times  of  less  than  a  millisecond.  Although  the  peak  particle  velocity 
does  not  change  much  with  distance,  the  time  to  achieve  the  peak  particle 
velocity  lengthens.  Thus,  in  theory  the  average  acceleration  does  decrease 
with  distance.  If  the  "less  infinite"  acceleration  at(T-T)=Ois 
ignored,  then  perhaps  visco-elasticity  can  explain  the  attenuation  of  peak 
acceleration  which  has  been  observed  in  field  tests. 

However,  for  situations  in  which  there  is  little  stress  attenuation 
with  distance,  it  is  hard  to  ignore  the  "large"  infinite  acceleration  which 
theory  ascribes  to  the  wave  front.  For  such  conditions,  viscoelasticity  does 
not  explain  the  observed  attenuation  of  maximum  acceleration. 

4.2  Wave  propagation  effects  within  irreversible  material 

Techniques  for  evaluating  these  effects  with  distance  have  been 
presented  by  Salvadori,  Skalak  and  Weidlinger  (i960)  and  by  Heierli  (1962). 
The  general  procedure  is  illustrated  by  the  characteristics  diagram  in 
Figure  4.10.  On  this  diagram,  the  lines  represent  wave  fronts,  and  the 
amplitudes  of  stress  and  particle  velocity  between  the  wave  fronts  are 
represented  by  the  boxed  quantities.  For  the  problem  studied  in  Figure  4.10 
a  stress  pulse  of  magnitude  A<r.  is  applied  for  a  time  t  .  Dimensionless 

O 

time  and  distance  are  defined  as  in  section  4.1.  Dimensionless  particle 
velocity  is  defined  by: 

v  =  —2 —  — 

Acrs  cq 

where  v  is  the  actual  particle  velocity. 

Because  the  modulus  upon  unloading  is  greater  than  that  upon 
loading,  the  unloading  wave  front  catches  up  with  the  loading  wave  front 
at  point  X  .  As  a  result,  the  stress  intensity  across  the  continuing 
front  is  decreased;  i.e.  stress  has  been  attenuated  with  distance.  A 
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reflected  wave  is  generated  at  point  X^,  and  this  wave  is  in  turn  reflected 
from  the  surface.  Successive  reflections  then  occur. 

This  basic  graphical  procedure  can  be  used  for  any  input  stress 
history.  Analytical  solutions  are  available  for  certain  special  cases. 

4.2.1  Importance  of  stress  attenuation  by  irreversibility 

For  the  case  of  a  triangular  relation  between  applied  pressure 
and  time  (see  Figure  4.11),  the  maximum  stress  Ar  at  any  depth  x  is  given  by: 


A  o~ 

Aog 


1  - 


x 


c  t 
o  o 


(- 


1-r 

2 


■; 


(4.4) 


where  c  =  VMo/o.  This  formula  is  accurate  only  for  x  <rc  t  /  (l  -  Y”r)  •  At 
o  o  o  1 

greater  depths,  the  formula  underestimates  the  peak  stress. 

Equation  (4.4),  together  with  the  data  presented  in  section  3«3>  may 
be  used  to  estimate  the  stress  attenuation  arising  from  irreversibility.  The 
time  t  has  been  determined  from  the  initial  rate  of  decay  for  the  applied 
stress  for  the  overpressure  level  in  question.  The  results  of  the  calcula¬ 
tion  are  given  in  the  following  table,  assuming  a  30  megaton  explosion. 


Ar/A 
/  Ao~& 


X 

60  lbs/in2 

Acr-S  =  450  lbs/in2 

Sec. 

r  =  0.5 

r  =  0.8 

lf\ 

• 

O 

ll 

U 

r  *  0.8 

0.05 

O.98 

•0.99 

0.84 

0.92 

0.10 

0.95 

O.98 

0.72 

0.89 

0.20 

0.90 

O.96 

0.45 

0.73 

Since  the  applied  surface  stress  decays  more  slowly  than  is  assumed 

(see  Figure  4.11),  the  peak  stress  ratios  given  in  this  table  are  too  small. 

To  illustrate  the  significance  of  these  results,  consider  again 
the  case  of  a  structure  buried  100  feet  deep  in  a  soil  with  a  modulus 
Mq  =  28,000  lbs/in^  cq  =  1000  ft/sec.).  For  A crs  =  450  lbs/in  and  r  =  0.3, 

*Figure  25  of  Lai  and  Sauer  (1961)  is  useful  in  this  connection. 
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the  peak  stress  reaching  the  structure  would  "be  89  per  cent  of  the  peak 
surface  pressure.  From  the  practical  standpoint,  this  result  is  the  same 
as  no  attenuation. 

The  attenuation  of  stress  will  "become  significant  if  one  con¬ 
siders  explosions  of  kiloton  size  and/or  great  depths  of  burial  for  the 
structure.  Once  again,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  one-dimensional 
analysis  will  apply  for  such  conditions . 

4.2.2  Effect  of  irreversibility  upon  maximum  ground  displacement  and 
particle  velocity 

Assuming  a  semi-infinite  column  and  an  applied  loading  as  shown 
by  the  triangle  in  Figure  4.11,  theory  indicates  that  the  maximum  surface 
displacement  is  infinite  (for  example,  see  Heierli,  1962).  To  avoid  this 
obviously  incorrect  result,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  natural  sbil 
deposits  are  not  homogeneous  with  depth.  IZhile  the  surface  portion  of  a 
natural  soil  deposit  generally  will  exhibit  r<l,  the  deeper  layers  probably 
are  elastic. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  effects  of  layering,  the  example  shown 
in  Figure  4.12  has  been  evaluated.  In  Part  (a)  of  this  example,  the  in¬ 
elasticity  of  the  surface  layer  is  considered,  whereas  this  inelasticity  is 
ignored  in  Part  (b).  The  depth  of  the  upper  layer  has  been  selected  so 
that  the  wave  reflected  from  this  layer  in  Part  (a)  .just  reaches  the  ground 
surface  at  the  very  end  of  the  loading. 

Simple  formulas  in  Salvadori,  Skalak  and  Veidlinger  (i960)  may  be 
used  to  determine  the  surface  particle  velocity  in  Part  (a)  for  t<'tQ.  For 
t>t^,  the  surface  particle  velocity  proves  to  be  zero.  Thus  the  maximum 
surface  displacement  in  Part  (a)  may  be  found  by  integrating  the  particle 
velocity  from  t  =  0  to  t  =  t  . 

For  Part  (b),  the  reflected  wave  reaches  the  surface  after  the  end 
of  the  applied  loading.  The  maximum  surface  displacement  thus  occurs  at 
t  =  tQ,  and  may  be  computed  from  equation  (1.2).  The  maximum  surface  dis¬ 
placement  calculated  for  Part  (a)  is  (3"r)/2  times  greater  than  that  for 
Part  (b). 
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Thus,  by  ignoring  the  effects  of  inelasticity,  the  maximum  ground 
displacements  are  underestimated  for  points  near  ground  surface.  For  the 
example  in  Figure  b.12,  the  error  which  arises  from  neglecting  irreversi¬ 
bility  is  only  10  per  cent  if  r  =  0.8.  In  most  practical  problems,  the 
transition  from  inelastic  to  elastic  soil  will  probably  occur  at  a  depth 
less  than  that  assumed  in  the  example.  While  it  will  be  necessary  to  work 
out  many  more  examples  to  establish  the  typical  magnitude  of  this  error,  the 
writer  estimates  that  the  error  will  usually  be  less  than  20  per  cent  for 
the  design  conditions  considered  in  this  paper. 

Neglect  of  irreversible  effects  leads  to  an  overestimate  of  the 
maximum  ground  displacement  at  the  boundary  between  the  inelastic  and  elastic 
layers.  This  situation  is  illustrated  in  Figure  ^.13.  In  Part  (a),  where 
inelasticity  is  considered,  the  maximum  displacement  at  X  =  1.667  is 
(0.30)  (a o~s  cq/Mo)  (1.33)  (tQ)  =  0.40  (Acr^  cqyoMo).  In  Part  (b),  where 
inelasticity  of  the  upper  layer  is  ignored,  the  maximum  displacement  is 
0.571  (Ao-"g  c0^o^o^’  ^as^s  a  ^ew  such  examples,  it  appears 

that  this  error  is  also  no  greater  than  20  per  cent  for  typical  design 
conditions,  assuming  r  -  0.8. 

The  maximum  particle  velocity  at  ground  surface  is  unaffected 
by  the  recovery  ratio.  The  ratio 

maximum  particle  velocity  at  depth  x 
maximum  particle  velocity  at  surface 

is  the  same  as  the  ratio  A0-/  A3"!*  Thus,  if  the  actual  stress-strain 

s 

relation  of  the  soil  is  irreversible,  equation  (l.l)  will  overestimate 
the  maximum  particle  velocity.  The  magnitude  of  the  error  is  indicated 
by  the  numbers  in  the  table  of  section  ^.2.1. 

The  irreversible  model,  with  straight-line  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  branches,  leads  to  infinite  particle  accelerations  at  all  depths  if 
the  input  wave  front  is  sharp.  This  model  is  not  of  use  for  explaining 
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the  attenuation  of  peak  acceleration  as  observed  in  field  tests . 

4.3  Have  propagation  effects  within  non-linear  material 

A  non-linear  stress-strain  curve  in  itself  does  not  give  rise  to 
stress  attenuation;  other  phenomena  such  as  time-dependency  or  irreversibility 
must  be  coupled  to  the  non-linearily  to  produce  such  effects.  However,  non¬ 
linear  behavior  in  itself  is  capable  of  modifying  the  shape  of  the  stress¬ 
time  curve  of  a  wave  as  the  wave  travels  through  the  ground. 

If  the  stress -strain  curve  of  a  soil  is  concave  toward  the  stress 
axis  (see  Figure  3*10(a)),  a  shock  wave  must  then  form  in  the  soil.  That  is, 
a  sharp  fronted  wave,  with  corresponding  large  accelerations,  must  form  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  the  input  stress  wave  has  a  sharp  front.  Shock 
waves  are  not  observed  to  develop  in  soils,  at  least  for  stress  levels  less 
than  1000  lb/in  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  stress-strain  curves  for 
soils  are  not  simply  concave  to  the  stress  axis. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stress-strain  curve  is  concave  to  the 
strain  axis,  a  sharp  fronted  stress  wave  will  be  spread  cut  in  time  as  it 
passes  a  distant  station.  A  decrease  in  peak  acceleration  with  distance  is 
associated  with  this  process.  Thus,  the  type  of  stress-strain  behavior  shown 
in  Figures  3  - 10 ( t> )  and  3*13  would  readily  explain  the  attenuation  of  peal; 
acceleration  which  is  observed  in  field  tests  in  situations  where  essentially 
one -dimensional  strain  conditions  exist. 

As  yet,  no  quantitative  study  of  acceleration  attenuation  has  been 
attempted.  Prior  to  such  a  study,  the  stress-strain  behavior  at  small  strains 
must  be  identified  more  accurately. 
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Step  of  stress 


Blost  stress 


FIGURE  4.1  PATTERNS  OF  APPLIED  STRESS  FOR  VISCO¬ 
ELASTIC  MODEL 
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FIGURE  4.2  DISTRIBUTOR  OF  ST 
-  STEP  OF  STRESS 
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FIGURE  4  4  STRAIN  vs  TIME  AT  SEVERAL  POINTS  ALONG  VISCO  -  ELASTIC  COLUMN 

-  STEP  OF  STRESS 


FIGURE  45  STRESS  ATTENUATION  IN  VISCO- ELASTIC  COLUMN  -  STRESS 

PULSE  OF  FINITE  DURATION 
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DIMENSIONLESS  TIME  T  -  Ts 


FIGURE  4.6  STRESS  VS.  TIME  AT  SEVERAL  POINTS  ALONG 

COLUMN  -  BLAST  STRESS 
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DIMENSIONLESS  DISTANCE  X 


FIGURE  4.7  STRESS  ATTENUATION  IN  VISCO-ELASTIC  COLUMN 

-  BLAST  STRESS 
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PARTICLE  VELOCITY  vs  TIME  AT  SEVERAL 
POINTS  ALONG  VISCO -ELASTIC  COLUMN 
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FIGURE  4.10  CHARACTERISTIC  DIAGRAM  FOR  STUDY  OF  WAVE 
PROPAGATION  THROUGH  IRREVERSIBLE  MATERIAL 
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FIGURE  4.11  TRIANGULAR  APPROXIMATION  TO  BLAST  WAVE 
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FIGURE  4.12  EXAMPLE  TO  STUDY  EFFECT  OF  IRREVERSIBILITY 

UPON  SURFACE  DISPLACEMENTS 
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FIGURE  4.13  EXAMPLE  TO  ILLUSTRATE  E 

UPON  DISPLACEMENTS  AT  C 
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Chapter  5 


SUMMARY  AND  FINAL  REMARKS 


This  report  has  summarized  the  available  data  regarding  time- 
dependent,  irreversible  and  non-linear  effects  during  rapid  one -dimensional 
compression  of  natural  and  reconstituted  soils .  Hopefully  these  data  will 
be  of  use  for  future  research  into  the  problem  of  wave  propagation  through 
soils . 

In  addition,  this  report  represents  a  first  attempt  to  assess  the 
possible  importance  of  these  non-elastic  effects.  The  method  used  to  analyze 
the  data  are  relatively  crude,  and  so  too  are  the  procedures  used  to  evaluate 
the  significant  aspects  of  wave  propagation  behavior.  A  considerable  amount 
of  intuition  and  judgment  has  been  used  throughout,  based  in  large  measure 
upon  the  writer's  experience  while  evaluating  sites  for  ICBM  bases.  None- 
the  less,  it  is  believed  that  this  study  has  helped  focus  attention  upon 
the  truly  important  aspects  of  soil  behavior. 


5.1  Predicting  free  field  effects  from  explosion  of  megaton  size 

5.1.1  Stress  attenuation 

Irreversible  or  time -dependent  stress-strain  behavior  causes 
attenuation  of  peal,  stress  with  distance.  Using  the  data  presented  in 
this  report,  this  attenuation  was  found  to  be  of  no  practical  significance 
for  the  type  of  design  problem  under  consideration. 

The  tests  described  in  this  report  do  not  preclude  the  presence 
of  very  short  relaxation  times;  e.g.  less  than  1  millisecond.  If  such 
effects  are  actually  present  in  soils,  stress  attenuation  might  begin  to 
be  of  practical  significance,  especially  for  the  higher  overpressi're 
levels . 

Tiie  following  patterns  of  behavior  have  been  deduced  for  these 
cases  where  it  makes  sense  to  assume  that  a  column  of  soil  is  essentially 
in  a  one-dimensional  state  of  strain. 

5.1.2  Ground  motion  predictions 

In  any  ground  motion  prediction  scheme,  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  a  "design  propagation  velocity" .  A  value  of  c  is  needed  when  using 
Equations  (l.l)  and  (1.2);  a  value  of  cq  is  needed  when  using  equations 
based  upon  visco-elasticity  or  irreversibility.  The  problem  is  to  choose 
between  the  seismic  wave  propagation  velocity  and  the  "effective"  propaga¬ 
tion  velocity  deduced  from  the  results  of  laboratory  compression  tests. 

If  results  from  the  first  rapid  loading  of  a  compression  test  are  used, 
the  ratio  between  these  two  velocities  ranges  between  about  2  and  about  7 
for  typical  undisturbed  soils  (see  Table  3*3)*  In  order  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  sampling  distrubance  and  testing  errors,  it  is  often  suggested 
that  the  "effective"  velocity  should  be  based  upon  the  second  or  subsequent 
loading.  Again  using  results  in  Table  3*3  "the  ratio  of  the  two  velocities 
still  ranges  from  2  to  about  5* 

If  time-dependent  and  irreversible  phenomena  are  present, 
certain  errors  will  arise  from  the  use  of  Equations  (l.l)  and  (1.2).  The 
analyses  in  the  preceding  sections,  however  crude  and  inexact,  provide  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  probable  magnitude  of  these  errors. 
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Percentage  Error  at  Ground  Surface 


Time -dependency 
Irre vers ibi lity 


Max.  Disp.  Max.  Part.  Vel. 


10  10 
10  0 


Percentage  Error  at 


7c  =  0.1  Second 


Time -dependency 
Irreversibility 


Max.  Disp.  Max.  Part.  Vel. 


10  20 
20  10 


These  errors  are  all  less  than  the  basic  uncertainty  as  to 
the  "design  propagation  velocity".  Hence,  at  the  present  time,  an  engineer 
can  properly  use  the  simple  Equations  (l.l)  and  (1.2),  and  focus  his  attention 
upon  the  choice  of  the  "design  velocity". 

The  data  presented  in  this  report  suggest  one  mechanism  uhich  may 
contribute  importantly  to  the  magnitude  of  the  peal  particle  acceleration: 
the  shape  of  the  stress-strain  curve,  as  shown  in  Figure  3* 13 •  As  yet, 
however,  it  is  not  possible,  on  the  basis  of  laboratory  data,  to  make 
quantitative  statements  regarding  peak  acceleration. 

5.1.3  Selection  of  "resign  Velocity" 

On  one  hand,  there  is  a  sound  reason  to  believe  that  the 
"design  velocity"  should  be  less  than  the  seismic  velocity;  i.e.  when  large 
stresses  are  applied,  the  mineral  skeleton  of  a  soil  breaks  down  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.13*  On  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  deduced  from  laboratory 
compression  tests  is  probably  too  small,  as  the  result  of  testing  and 
sampling  errors.  If  the  engineer  judges  that  the  mineral  skeleton  is  well 
cemented  so  that  the  earth  is  rock-like,  he  should  select  a  "design  velocity" 
which  is  close  to  the  seismic  velocity.  Otherwise,  the  engineer  should  select 
a  "design  velocity"  closer  to  that  deduced  from  laboratory  tests. 
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5.2  Analysis  of  free  field  effects  measured  during  explosion  of  kiloton  size 

In  the  case  of  small  explosions,  time -dependent  and  irreversible 
effects,  especially  the  latter,  can  cause  significant  stress  attenuation 
over  depths  such  as  50  to  100  feet.  It  would  seen  that  such  effects  must 
be  considered  when  analyzing  and  interpreting  the  results  from  typical 
field  test  programs,  especially  since  many  of  these  tests  involve  relatively 
compressible  soils.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  more  con¬ 
cerning  the  presence  or  absence  of  relaxation  times  of  less  than  1  milli¬ 
second.  It  is,  of  course,  also  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of  deviations 
from  the  condition  of  one-dimensional  strain. 

5.3  Problems  for  further  study 

One  problem  area  stands  out  from  this  study:  the  discrepancy 
between  seismic  velocity  and  the  "effective"  propagation  velocity  back- 
figures  from  laboratory  compression  tests.  The  engineer  must  understand 
the  causes  of  this  discrepancy  in  order  to  select  a  "design  velocity"  on 
which  to  base  ground  motion  predictions.  The  scientist  must  resolve  this 
discrepancy  before  it  will  be  possible  to  improve  prediction  techniques . 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  possible  explanations  for  this 
discrepancy. 

(a)  The  stress-strain  curve  for  soil  during  a  very  rapid 
loading  has  the  shape  indicated  in  Figure  3*13*  Research  to 
clarify  this  point  is  now  underway  under  the  present  contract. 

(b)  There  are  very  short  relaxation  times  (less  than  one 
millisecond).  Even  if  Figure  3*13  is  a  correct  representation 
of  stress -strain  behavior,  the  extent  of  the  first  section  of 
this  curve  (the  part  that  is  concave  to  the  strain  axis)  may 
increase  as  the  rise-time  decreases.  Tests  to  clarify  this 
point  must  take  due  account  of  wave  propagation  phenomena 
within  the  test  specimen. 
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(c)  The  discrepancy  arises  from  errors  inherent  in 
laboratory  tests,  especially  the  disturbance  of  the  soil 
during  sampling.  For  an  in  situ  soil,  the  first  part  of 
the  stress-strain  curve  (that  concave  to  the  strain  a::is) 
may  expend  further  than  indicated  by  laboratory  tests  upon 
a  sample  of  this  soil.  This  possibility  can  be  examined 
only  by  in  situ  dynamic  loading  tests. 

5-4  Conclusions 

When  predicting  ground  motions  caused  by  an  explosion,  the  major 
problem  is  the  selection  of  a  "design  wave  propagation"  velocity  for  the 
soil.  While  the  stress-strain  relation  of  soils  is  tine -dependent  and 
irreversible,  the  typical  influence  of  these  effects  is  less  (on  the  basis 
of  data  now  available)  than  the  uncertainties  in  the  selection  of  the 
"design  velocity". 

To  reduce  these  uncertainties,  further  research  must  include 
field  loading  tests  and  laboratory  tests  involving  rise-times  less  than 
1  millisecond. 
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Appendix  A 

FIRST  SERIES  OF  CYCLIC  LOADING  TESTS 


PREFACE 


The  material  in  this  appendix  is  based  upon  a 
thesis  "A  Study  of  Hysteresis  in  Granular  Soils"  submitted 
in  May  1961  by  James  M,  Roberts  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  Mr,  Roberts  was  a 
full-time  student,  but  was  subsidized  by  the  Dynamics 
Research  Project  to  a  minor  degree;  i.e,  instrumentation 
and  apparatus,  additional  parts,  etc. 
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1 ,  Scope 


This  report  covers  a  series  of  one-dimensional 
compression  tests  upon  standard  Ottawa  sand  (20-30  mesh) 
at  a  void  ratio  of  0,51,  The  axial  stress  was  applied 
to  the  specimen  at  the  rate  of  10  cycles  per  minute, 
using  a  stress-time  variation  which  was  approximately 
sinusoidal,  A  minimum  of  several  hundred  cycles  of  stress 
was  applied  for  each  test  condition;  sometimes  there  were 
several  thousand  cycles.  Stress  and  strain  were  recorded 
continuously  and  simultaneously,  during  both  the  loading 
and  unloading  portions  of  the  cycle,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  size  and  shape  of  the  hysteresis  loops, 

2 ,  Objectives 

The  primary  objective  of  these  tests  was  to 
determine  the  energy  loss  per  cycle  of  loading.  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  magnitude  of  this  energy  loss  is 
important  in  foundation  vibration  problems,  such  as  the 
design  of  foundations  for  precision  tracking  radars,  and 
is  also  of  interest  in  wave  propagation  problems.  A 
secondary  objective  was  to  determine  the  one- dimensional 
modulus  following  many  cycles  of  loading,  so  as  to  compare 
the  modulus  thus  measured  with  that  backfigured  from 
seismic  velocity  determinations. 

The  loading  rates  used  in  these  tests  were  not 
within  the  dynamic  range.  However,  all  previous  research 
has  indicated  that  there  is  no  dramatic  change  in  the 
compressive  behavior  of  sands  as  one  moves  from  slow  to 
very  rapid  rates  of  loading  (for  example,  see  Report 
No,  3),  The  test  conditions  used  herein  were  selected 
to  provide  useful  information  regarding  energy  loss  and 
modulus  while  avoiding  the  complications  which  arise  from 
the  use  of  very  rapid  loading  rates.  The  one  -  dimensional 
test  configuration  was  chosen  so  as  to  emphasize  the  be¬ 
havior  during  compression  and  to  minimize  the  effects 
associated  with  shearing  action. 

3 ,  Apparatus 

The  general  configuration  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Tigure  1,  The  steel  "pot"  is  the  same  piece 
of  equipment  used  in  the  work  described  in  Reports  3  and 

4,  The  well  in  which  the  specimen  is  contained  is  3,50 
inches  in  diameter  and  1  inch  deep.  Stress  is  applied 
by  air  pressure  acting  against  a  piston  which  covers  the 
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full  face  of  the  specimen.  The  piston  is  1/8  inch  thick, 
leaving  a  specimen  thickness  of  0,875  inch,  The  piston 
fits  "loosely"  within  the  walls  of  the  well,  and  a  rubber 
membrane  covering  the  piston  prevents  air  pressure  from 
reaching  the  void  spaces  of  the  specimen, 

A  crude  but  rather  ingenious  system  was  rigged 
for  controlling  the  pressure  applied  to  the  specimen, 
Compressed  air  was  supplied  to  this  system  at  a  constant 
pressure,  A  flap  valve  moved  by  a  cam  arrangement  allowed 
varying  amounts  of  air  to  leak  from  the  system,  thus 
establishing  the  desired  sinusoidal  pressure-time  pattern, 
The  pressure  actually  supplied  to  the  specimen  container 
was  measured  by  a  Dynisco  pressure  transducer, 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  strain  measuring 
system  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  A  thin  rod  attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  piston  passes  through  a  teflon  sleeve 
to  a  displacement  transducer  (linear  variable  differential 
transformer  manufactured  by  the  Schaevitz  Co,)  located 
beneatli  the  specimen  holder.  The  details  of  the  teflon 
sleeve  are  shown  in  Figure  2,  It  was  found  from  prelimi¬ 
nary  experiments  that  such  a  sleeve  was  essential  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  frictional  forces  acting  against 
the  thin  metal  rod,  Schaevitz  transducers  with  0,020  and 
0,040  inch  linear  ranges  were  used  in  these  experiments, 

A  lectifier  circuit  was  built  to  convert  the  output  of 
the  Schaevitz  transducer  into  a  D,C,  signal, 

Stress  and  strain  were  displayed  against 
each  other  on  the  Mosley  "autograph"  X-Y  recorder,  This 
recorder  has  a  mechanical  response  time  of  about  one 
second,  and  thus  the  recording  system  would  accurately 
trace  the  stress  -  strain  patterns  (the  hysteresis  loop) 
during  the  6  second  period  of  the  loading  cycle, 

4 ,  Preliminary  Tests  and  Final  Procedures 

In  order  to  check  for  possible  deformations 
within  the  test  apparatus  itself,  a  steel  slug  approxi¬ 
mately  1-1/2  inches  in  diameter  was  loaded  within  the 
apparatus,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.*  A  typical  hysteresis 
loop  observed  during  this  calibration  test  has  been  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  apparent  modulus  of  the  steel  slug 
as  calculated  from  the  tests  results  was  on  the  order 
of  10fc  lbs/in2.  Tins  low  result  might  indicate  either 
that  the  steel  slug  seated  imperfectly  or  that  there  was 
some  measurable  deformation  of  the  test  apparatus.  In 


*lsee  addendum  to  this  appendix. 
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either  event,  however,  the  measured  modulus  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  sand  to  be  tested,  and  any  errors  resulting 
from  apparatus  deformability  are  of  no  consequence  in 
the  modulus  determination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
loss  per  cycle  during  this  calibration  test  was  of  signifi¬ 
cant  magnitude  (5-101)  with  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  test  results  for  sand. 

Although  the  ratio  of  specimen  thickness  to 
diameter  was  chosen  so  as  to  minimize  the  possible  effects 
of  side  friction,  there  was  still  some  concern  regarding 
side  friction.  Moreover,  it  was  possible  that  friction 
forces  between  the  piston  and  the  walls  of  the  specimen 
container,  and  between  the  thin  rod  and  the  teflon  sleeve, 
might  affect  the  results.  A  number  of  preliminary  tests 
were  conducted,  and  several  treatments  for  the  walls  of 
the  specimen  container  were  investigated.  The  hysteresis 
loops  obtained  from  these  tests  are  compared  with  a  "good" 
loop  in  Figure  4.  Part  (c)  of  this  illustrates  the  re¬ 
sult  obtained  when  the  piston  did  bind  against  the  walls 
of  the  container.  When  this  type  of  result  was  encountered 
during  the  test  program,  the  apparatus  would  be  dismantled 
and  the  piston  rotated  to  re-establish  a  loose  fit.  Part 
(d)  of  the  figure  illustrates  the  type  of  result  obtained 
when  a  sand  grain  would  become  trapped  within  the  teflon 
sleeve,  thus  impeding  the  movement  of  the  rod  leading 
to  the  transducer.  When  this  type  of  result  was  obtained, 
the  apparatus  would  again  be  dismantled  and  the  sand 
cleaned  from  the  sleeve.  The  extreme  loop  illustrated 
in  Part  (b)  of  the  figure  was  obtained  from  tests  when 
a  1/8  inch  thick  rubber  lining  was  used  around  the  wall 
of  the  specimen  container.  A  number  of  effects,  includ¬ 
ing  bearing  of  the  piston  against  this  liner,  lead  to 
this  rather  startling  loop;  needless  to  say,  this  scheme 
was  abandoned,  The  use  of  a  synthetic  rubber  membrane 
lining  only  0,05  inch  thick  was  also  investigated,  but 
the  results  with  this  wall  treatment  were  no  different 
from  those  with  no  wall  treatment. 

The  procedure  as  finally  used  in  the  test  pro¬ 
gram  was  as  follows:  the  teflon  sleeve  was  screwed  into 
the  container  base  leaving  the  tip  approximately  1/4  inch 
above  the  proposed  elevation  of  the  specimen  top.  The 
sand  was  then  placed  in  the  container,  the  thin  rod  in¬ 
serted  into  the  sleeve,  and  the  piston  lowered  to  the 
top  of  the  sleeve.  Working  from  below  the  container, 
the  sleeve  was  then  lowered  about  1/4  inch  below  the  top 
surface  of  the  specimen.  The  specimen  was  vibrated  until 
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the  piston  top  was  flush  with  the  top  of  the  container, 
thus  giving  a  known  and  reproducible  volume  of  sand,  The 
lid  of  the  apparatus  was  then  placed  in  position  and 
loading  commenced.  After  the  loading  had  been  carried 
to  the  point  of  apparent  stabilization  of  the  hysteresis 
loop,  the  entire  load  was  removed  and  the  sleeve  screwed 
up  to  contact  the  piston,  then  lowered  approximately 
0,010  inch.  The  repeated  loading  sequence  was  then  re¬ 
sumed  with  the  thin  rod  well  protected  from  frictional 
effects  , 


This  procedure  of  allowing  the  specimen  to 
stabilize  under  repeated  loading  before  attempting  to 
remove  all  of  the  frictional  drag  on  the  wire  was  found 
necessary,  since  the  specimen  accumulated  some  permanent 
strain  during  the  process  of  initial  stabilization.  If 
the  piston  came  to  rest  directly  upon  the  top  of  the 
teflon  sleeve,  as  a  result  of  this  cumulative  strain, 
errors  would  be  introduced  into  the  measurement  of  strain 
within  the  specimen. 

Once  the  test  program  described  below  was 
commenced,  the  sand  was  never  removed  from  the  apparatus. 
As  described  above,  it  was  necessary  upon  occasion  to 
remove  the  pressure  acting  against  the  specimen,  and  to 
disassemble  the  apparatus  so  as  to  free  the  piston  or  to 
clean  the  teflon  sleeve,  Since  data  regarding  the  hyster 
esis  loops  were  taken  only  after  many  cycles  of  stress 
application,  it  was  felt  that  the  exact  history  of  pre¬ 
vious  stress  applications  was  of  little  consequence, 

5,  Results 


During  the  first  test,  the  hysteresis  loop 
was  recorded  at  a  number  of  different  times  during  the 
loading  process  in  order  to  observe  the  process  of  stabi¬ 
lization,  The  results  of  this  test  are  shown  in  Figure 
5,  As  the  loading  process  proceeded,  the  loops  became 
noticeably  "slimmer"  and  inclined  more  steeply.  Thus 
the  energy  loss  decreased  and  the  average  slope  in¬ 
creased  as  the  final  stabilized  condition  was  approached. 
The  results  in  Table  I  illustrate  this  process  of  stabili 
zation  (the  definition  of  energy  retention  and  modulus 
are  shown  in  Figure  6) ,  In  this  test  the  process  of 
stabilization  was  essentially  complete  at  the  end  of 
280  cycles. 
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The  hysteresis  loops  observed  during  the  regular 
test  program  have  been  reporduced  in  Figures  7  through  13, 
Note  that  these  figures  show  direct  reproductions  of  the 
loops  as  actually  traced  on  the  X-Y  recorder.  By  manimpu- 
lating  the  controls  of  the  X-Y  recorder,  the  loop  could 
be  located  at  a  spot  on  the  graph  paper  which  was  convenient 
for  recording,  and  the  spacings  between  the  loops  is  of 
no  physical  significance,  Values  of  modulus  and  energy 
retention  as  calculated  from  these  measured  loops  (a 
planimeter  was  used  to  obtain  the  areas  for  the  energy 
retention  calculation)  have  been  listed  in  Table  II,  The 
hysteresis  loops  in  Series  I  were  recorded  after  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  cycles  of  stress  application;  the  loops  of 
the  remaining  series  were  recorded  after  approximately 
200  cycles. 

During  analysis  of  the  test  results,  it  appeared 
that  perhpas  some  of  the  tests  had  not  been  carried  to 
the  point  of  stabilization;  i.e,  some  of  the  modulus  values 
appeared  to  be  too  low  while  some  of  the  energy  retention 
values  appeared  to  be  too  large.  These  questionable 
values  were  corrected  as  follows:  Figure  14  shows  plots 
of  modulus  and  energy  retention  versus  the  minimum  pressure 
for  the  tests  in  Series  I  (all  of  which  were  carried  to 
at  least  4,000  cycles  of  load  application).  All  of  the 
tests  in  Series  I  involved  a  stress  change  of  approximately 
1/2  atmosphere  to  either  side  of  the  average  pressure. 

Each  subsequent  series  of  tests  contained  one  test  with 
^variant  approximately  1/2  atmosphere.  The  modulus 
ana  energy  retention  results  for  these  "comparison"  tests 
were  adjusted  until  they  fell  on  the  curves  of  Figure  14, 
and  all  other  test  results  for  the  same  series  were  then 
adjusted  in  the  same  ratios. 


Analysis  of  Data 


In  general,  the  test  results  showed  just  the 
trends  which  might  be  expected.  An  increase  in  the  average 
stress,  or  a  decrease  in  the  variant  stress,  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  modulus  and  a  decrease  in  the  energy 
retention , 


The  trends  regarding  the  modulus  are  illustrated 
by  the  contours  (based  upon  the  corrected  modulus  values) 
shown  in  Figure  15,  Note  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  modulus  for  a  minimum  pressure  of  0  and  for  a 
minimum  pressure  of,  say,  3  lbs/in^.  Apparently,  the 
mineral  skeleton  can  spring  apart  when  the  minimum  pressure 
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drops  to  within  a  few  pounds  per  square  inch  of  zero 
gauge  pressure,  thus  leading  to  a  greatly  reduced  modulus 
upon  reloading.  The  effect  of  the  last  few  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  unloading  appears  quite  clearly  in  the 
shape  of  the  hysteresis  loops. 


The  data  regarding  energy  loss  have  been 

plotted  in  Figure  16.  The  effect  of  the  average  pressure 
upon  the  energy  loss  is  fairly  clear,  The  effect 

of  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  excursion  at  fixed  average 
pressure  is  not  so  clear,  but  can  nonetheless  be  detected, 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  numerical  accuracy  of  the 
recorded  energy  loss  values  is  rather  low  (the  tabu¬ 

lation  of  these  values  to  three  significant  figures  is 
certainly  misleading  in  this  regard).  This  is  especially 
true  when  the  energy  loss  drops  below  10  percent, 

Where  values  of  less  than  5  percent  are  recorded  one  can 
really  only  say  that  the  energy  loss  is  small.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  noticed  from  Figure  3  that  a  significant  magni¬ 
tude  of  energy  loss  was  apparently  encountered  during 
the  calibration  test  upon  a  steel  slug. 


Addendum 


An  independent  check  upon  the  stiffness  of  the 
apparatus  was  made  in  1963.  For  this  check,  the  thin  rod 
leading  to  the  transducer  was  glued  to  the  inside  of  the 
sleeve  (by  now  the  sleeve  was  made  of  brass  rather  than 
Teflon)  using  an  epoxy  resin,  and  the  tip  of  the  sleeve 
was  sealed  with  solder.  Air  pressure  was  then  applied 
directly  against  the  bottom  of  the  container,  The  result¬ 
ing  deflection  as  measured  by  the  displacement  transducer 
indicated  the  presence  of  some  bending  distortion  in  the 
bottom  of  the  specimen  holder, 

This  test  resulted  in  a  substantially  linear 
relationship  between  pressure  and  deflection,  with  the 
deflection  reaching  about  0,0002  inch  under  a  pressure  of 
100  lbs/in20  For  a  specimen  of  1  inch  thickness,  this 
deflection  would  be  equivalent  to  a  modulus  of  500,000 
lbs/in2,  This  new  measurement  of  apparatus  compressibility 
is  within  the  range  of  uncertainty  of  the  value  quoted  in 
Section  4  of  this  appendix,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  more 
representative  value.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  develop¬ 
ments,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  amount  of  apparatus 
compressibility  is  always  negligible,  The  results  given 
in  Appendices  A  and  B  have  not  been  corrected  for  apparatus 
compressibility , 
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Table  I 

PROPERTILS  OF  LOOP  VS.  NUMBER  OF  CYCLES 


Cycle 

Modulus 
lb/in2  x  10’4 

Energy  Loss 

% 

10 

2.88 

19.7 

25 

3.0  2 

17.0 

50 

3.10 

13.5 

100 

3.12 

12.5 

280 

3.10 

10.5 

580 

3.07 

10.3 

1300 

3.18 

10.5 

1520 

3.12 

10.4 
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Table  II 


RESULTS 

OF  HYSTERESIS 

TESTS 

" ( average) 

D 

(variant) 

P (minimum) 

Mil 

Er 

lb/in" 

lb/in  2 

lb/in2 

lb/in2  x  10"4 

Percent 

I  8,87 

7.62 

1.25 

1.88 

20.6 

9,62 

8.12 

1 .  50 

2.31 

20.7 

9.50 

7.25 

2.25 

2.81 

16.0 

11.00 

7.50 

3.50 

3.20 

11.6 

12,38 

7.38 

5.00 

4.08 

8.3 

13.88 

7,38 

6.50 

4.26 

7.2 

16,00 

7.25 

8  .  75 

5.00 

5.9 

18,38 

7.88 

10 . 50 

5.39 

4.4 

21.00 

7.50 

13.50 

5.80 

5.2 

23.62 

7,62 

16.00 

6.15 

3.2 

25  .  75 

7.75 

18,00 

6.50 

2.6 

A  15.37 

0.25 

15.12 

5.69(5.44) 

Smal  1 

15.82 

0,70 

15.12 

5.60(5.36) 

1  I 

16.00 

0.88 

15.12 

5.56(5. 32) 

1 1 

17.00 

1.88 

15.12 

5.66(5.42) 

I  ? 

17.50 

2.50 

15.00 

5.64(5.40) 

?! 

18.12 

3,12 

15.00 

5.64(5.40) 

If 

18.75 

3,75 

15.00 

5.70(5.45) 

2.3 

19.37 

4,37 

15.00 

5.83(5.58) 

1.7 

20  . 12 

5.12 

15.00 

5,83(5.58) 

2.1 

20.62 

5,62 

15.00 

5.83(5.58) 

3.0 

21.25 

6,25 

15,00 

5.83(5.58) 

3.9 

22.25 

7.75 

15 . 00 

6.05(5.79) 

2.7 

22.88 

7.88 

15.00 

6.05(5. 79) 

2.2 

23.37 

8.25 

15.12 

6,10(5.84) 

3.1 

23.88 

8.88 

15,00 

6.01(5.75) 

4.5 

24.63 

9.7  5 

14.88 

6.10(5. 84) 

4.2 

B  9.00 

1.50 

7.50 

4,42(4.13) 

Sma  1 1 

10.00 

2.50 

7.50 

4.47(4.19) 

1 1 

11,00 

3.50 

7.50 

4.46(4.18) 

7. 3(8. 9) 

12.30 

4.80 

7.50 

4.69(4. 30) 

6. 8(8. 3) 

13.38 

6.00 

7.38 

4.73(4.43) 

6. 7(8.1) 

15.00 

7,62 

7.38 

4.75(4.45) 

6. 0(7. 3) 

15.88 

8.50 

7.38 

4.81(4.51) 

7. 6(9. 3) 

17.88 

10,0 

7.38 

4.86(4.55) 

8.4(10.2) 

18.63 

11 .  25 

7.38 

4.87(4.56) 

7. 6(9. 2) 

19.88 

12.50 

7.38 

5.09(4.77) 

9.0(10.9) 
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P (average) 
lb/in2 

P (variant) 
lb/in2 

P (minimum) 

lb/ in2 

M„ 

lb/in2  x  10' 4 

eR 

Percent 

c 

5.25 

1  .  50 

3.75 

3.10 

Small 

6.00 

2 . 25 

3.75 

3.12 

7.  5 (9. 3) 

7.00 

3.25 

3.  75 

3.08 

8.3(10.2) 

8.00 

4.25 

3.75 

3.08 

13.0(16.0) 

9.00 

5 . 25 

3.75 

3.12 

14.0(17.3) 

10.75 

7.00 

3.75 

3.32 

10.2(12.5) 

12.13 

8.38 

3.75 

3.51 

11.5(14.2) 

13.00 

9.25 

3.  75 

3.54 

12.2(15,0) 

14.37 

10.62 

3.75 

3.73 

11.6(14.3) 

D 

0.88 

0.88 

0.00 

0 . 71 

31  .2 

2.30 

2 . 30 

0 . 00 

0.88 

21.8 

3.50 

3.50 

0.00 

1.01 

21.0 

4.  75 

4  .  75 

0.00 

1.30 

20.4 

7.65 

7.40 

0.50 

1.82 

19.5 

E 

14.75 

1.00 

13.75 

5.  15(5.09) 

Small 

15.00 

2.00 

13.00 

5.45(5.09) 

1 1 

14.75 

3.75 

11.00 

5.10(4.92) 

1  ? 

15.12 

5.12 

10.00 

5.00(4.74) 

2. 4(4. 9) 

15 . 00 

6.00 

9.00 

4.90(4.38) 

4 .5(9 .0) 

14.88 

7.38 

7 . 50 

4.75(4.17) 

6.4(12.8) 

14.75 

8.75 

6.00 

4.33(3.80) 

8.0(16.0) 

15.00 

10.00 

5.00 

4.00(3.73) 

7.6(15.3) 

14 . 75 

11.25 

3.50 

3.50(2.61) 

8.0(16.0) 

14.50 

12.25 

2  .  25 

3.05(2.29) 

7.8(15.5) 

F 

10.62 

7,62 

3.00 

3.11 

9.7 

10.88 

7.38 

3.50 

3.28 

8.7 

9.12 

6.12 

3.00 

3.06 

8.0 

8.75 

5.75 

3 . 00 

3.03 

7.4 

7.50 

5.00 

2  .  50 

2.71 

7.9 

7.25 

4 .75 

2  .  50 

2.63 

7.6 

5.75 

3.75 

2.00 

2.32 

7.8 

13.75 

10.00 

3.  75 

3.72 

7.0 

13.50 

11.50 

2.00 

2.85 

10.3 

Note:  Where  two  values 

are 

listed,  the 

one  in  parentheses  are 

the  original  uncorrected  value. 

Where  only  one 

value  is 

shown , 

it  is  the 

uncorrected  value. 
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FIGURE  I  SPECIMEN  CONTAINER 
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FIGURE  3  CALIBRATION  FOR  APPARATUS  DEFORMATION 


FIGURE  5  CHANGE  IN  LOOP  WITH  NUMBER  OF  CYCLES 


M|_|  =  Hysteresis  Modulus  of  Compressibility  , 

„  .  ..  Area  ABCOA 

E„  =  Energy  Retentron  =  Area  ABCEA  100  / 


PQve  =  Average  Pressure  / 


FIGURE  6 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  TERMINOLOGY 
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FIGURE  7 


LOOPS  FOR  SERIES  I 


FIGURE  8  LOOPS  FOR  SERIES  A 


FIGURE  9  LOOPS  FOR  SERIES  B 


FIGURE  10  LOOPS  FOR  SERIES 


FIGURE  12  LOOPS  FOR  SERIES 


FIGURE  13  LOOPS  FOR  SERIES 
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FIGURE  14  MODULUS  AND  ENERGY  LOSS  VS.  MINIMUM 

PRESSURE 
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FIGURE  16  ENERGY  LOSS  VS  AVERAGE  PRESSURE 


Appendix  B 

SECOND  SERIES  OF  CYCLIC  LOADING  TESTS 


PREFACE 


The  results  described  in  this  appendix  represent 
the  combined  efforts  of  Messrs,  Richard  L,  Ladd  and  Dennis 
J,  Leary,  During  the  time  when  this  work  was  performed 
(fall  and  winter  of  1961)  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Leary  were 
students  at  Northeastern  University  and  worked  in  the 
Soil  Laboratory  at  M,I,T,  during  their  co-operative  work 
periods,  Mr,  Ladd  initiated  design  and  construction  of 
the  pressure  control  system  used  in  this  work,  Mr,  Leary 
completed  the  construction  of  this  system,  and  devoted 
much  time  and  painstaking  effort  to  eliminating  the  "bugs" 
from  the  entire  test  apparatus.  Mr,  Ladd  obtained  the  test 
results  described  herein,  and  this  appendix  is  based  upon 
a  report  "Measurement  of  Constrained  Modulus  and  Hysteresis 
in  Ottawa  Sand  under  Repeated  Loading"  which  he  submitted 
to  Northeastern  University  in  January  1962  in  fulfillment 
of  his  work  period  requirements. 
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1 ,  Introduction 


The  testing  program  described  herein  represents 
a  follow-up  to  the  earlier  work  of  Roberts  (Appendix  A), 

A  prime  objective  of  the  new  testing  effort  was  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  Roberts  results  could  be  reproduced, 

The  focus  of  the  work  was  however  just  reversed  from  that 
which  guided  Roberts  work  In  the  new  effort,  the  primary 
emphasis  was  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  one  -  dimens iona 1 
modulus  and  the  factors  which  affected  it,  especially  the 
size  of  the  stress  increment ,  and  secondary  emphasis  was 
given  to  the  determination  of  the  energy  retention  factor. 

These  tests  involved  Ottawa  standard  sand  at 
a  void  ratio  of  0,53,  Actually,  both  investigators  (Roberts 
and  Ladd)  used  extreme  efforts  to  get  their  sand  in  as  dense 
a  condition  as  possible.  Although  the  discrepancy  between 
the  void  ratio  in  the  present  and  in  the  past  work  can 
not  now  be  resolved,  it  seems  likely  that  this  discrepancy 
resulted  either/both  from  use  of  different  specific  gravities 
in  the  void  ratio  calculations  or  from  use  of  different 
batches  of  sand  with  slightly  different  surface  angularities, 

2 ,  Apparatus 

There  were  only  two  modifications  in  the  apparatus 
used  earlier  by  Roberts,  The  rectifier  circuit  was  rebuilt 
in  such  a  way  that  a  given  strain  would  produce  a  larger 
motion  on  the  X-Y  recorder.  Also,  a  new  device  was  con¬ 
structed  for  regulating  the  sinusoidally-varying  pressure 
applied  to  the  soil  specimen. 

The  new  system  for  controlling  the  pressure  is 
shown  in  Figure  1,  This  new  system  permitted  larger  pressures 
to  be  applied,  and  also  made  possible  the  use  of  smaller 
stress  increments.  The  minimum  possible  stress  increment 
(AP)  was  1  lb/in2,  while  the  largest  possible  increment 
was  30  lbs/in2.  The  maximum  over-all  pressure  that  could 
be  applied  was  125  lbs/in2, 

3,  Procedure 


The  test  procedure  was  similar  to  that  used  by 
Roberts,  save  that  the  sand  was  generally  replaced  before 
the  start  of  a  test  series,  and  in  some  tests  great  care 
was  taken  to  record  the  modulus  during  the  first  cycle 
of  loading.  The  sand  was  compacted  into  the  well  of  the 
specimen  container  by  tapping  the  piston  into  place  with 
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with  some  small  object  such  as  a  screw  driver  handle,  The 
constant  void  ratio  of  0,53  was  obtained  by  adding  a  standard 
weight  of  sand  and  compacting  until  the  top  surface  of  the 
piston  was  flush  with  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
specimen  container. 

After  compaction,  the  piston  was  removed  and  the 
sand  grains  next  to  the  top  of  the  teflon  sleeve  pushed 
aside  so  that  they  would  not  be  caught  between  the  piston 
and  sleeve  during  testing.  The  teflon  sleeve  was  adjusted 
at  this  time  to  give  a  clearance  of  about  0,010  inches 
between  the  sleeve  and  the  piston.  The  piston  was  returned 
to  position,  and  the  displacement  transducer  adjusted  to 
give  zero  voltage  output.  Finally,  the  rubber  membrane 
and  apparatus  cover  were  put  into  place  and  the  air  chamber 
filled  with  water  (to  minimize  the  volume  of  air  flowing 
to  the  chamber)  before  the  pressure  transducer  was  attached, 
The  pressure  was  cycled  at  10  cpm.  Between  each  test  of 
a  series,  while  the  pressure  was  being  adjusted  for  the 
next  test,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  applied  pressure 
all  the  way  to  zero, 

4,  Results 


The  terminology  in  this  appendix  is  shown  in 
Figure  2,  The  pressure  increment  AP  here  refers  to  the  change 
between  minimum  and  maximum  pressure,  whereas  Pvariant  aS 
used  by  Roberts  was  the  change  in  stress  on  either  side  of 
the  average  stress. 

Most  of  the  hysteresis  loops  recorded  during  this 
testing  effort  have  been  reproduced  in  Figures  3  through  8, 

On  the  basis  of  some  preliminary  tests  by  Leary,  these 
loops  were  obtained  after  500  cycles  of  loading,  The  strain 
axis  runs  the  long  way  of  these  figures  while  the  pressure 
axis  extends  along  the  short  length  of  the  paper.  The 
loops  in  these  figures  have  been  traced  directly  from  the 
loops  actually  recorded  by  the  X-Y  recorder,  The  position 
of  the  loop  on  the  paper,  and  the  scale  along  the  pressure 
axis,  have  been  arbitrarily  selected  for  convenience.  The 
scale  along  the  strain  axis  is  the  same  for  all  figures 
(see  Figure  3) , 

Table  I  contains  a  complete  listing  of  all  modulus 
values  and  energy  retention  factors  calculated  from  the 
recorded  hysteresis  loops,  The  energy  retention  was  obtained 
by  measuring  the  length  and  average  thickness  of  the  loops, 
rather  than  by  use  of  a  planimeter  as  done  by  Roberts, 
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5.  Discussion  of  Results 


The  general  shape  of  the  hysteresis  loops  recorded 
during  this  renewed  testing  effort  is  shown  in  l-'igure  9,. 

The  loops  typically  exhibited  steep  portions  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  botli  the  loading  and  unloading  curves.  These 
steep  portions  were  more-or-less  prominent  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  stress  increment  and  the  scale  to  which 
the  loops  were  recorded.  The  loop  shown  in  figure  9  is 
similar  to  that  which  Roberts  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  piston  friction,  and  the  "good"  loops  in  Roberts  thesis 
generally  showed  sharp  tips.  However,  Ladd  (and  especially 
Leary  during  the  preparatory  work)  found  that  these  steep 
initial  portions  could  be  made  to  appear  or  disappear  by 
adjusting  the  controls  on  the  X-Y  recorder  which  supressed 
higher  frequency  signals.  As  indicated  by  the  comments 
on  Figure  9,  it  is  possible  to  rationalize  the  existence 
of  these  steep  initial  portions  on  the  grounds  of  the 
physical  behavior  of  sand.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  these  steep  initial  portions  represented  a  real 
aspect  of  the  behavior  of  the  sand,  or  are  the  result  of 
some  shortcoming  in  the  testing  apparatus  and  procedure, 

Figures  10  and  11  show  the  modulus  as  a  function 
of  the  stress  increment.  With  constant  average  stress, 
an  increase  in  the  stress  increment  led  to  a  decreasing 
modulus.  Naturally,  increasing  the  average  stress  level 
gave  a  higher  value  of  modulus  for  any  stress  increment. 

On  the  other  hand ,  with  constant  minimum  pressure,  the 
modulus  was  more-or-less  constant  with  increasing  stress 
increment,  but  with  some  interesting  deviations  from  this 
"constant"  value  at  very  small  stress  increments.  In  the 
tests  with  a  constant  minimum  pressure,  the  average  pressure 
level  increased  with  increasing  stress  increment,  Using 
the  data  shown  in  Figure  10  and  taking  into  account  the 
effect  of  changing  both  average  pressure  and  pressure 
increment,  it  proved  possible  to  predict  the  general  magni¬ 
tude  and  trend  of  the  curves  in  Figure  11,  As  discussed 
above,  it  is  possible  that  the  high  values  of  modulus  at 
very  low  stress  increments  were  influenced  by  piston 
friction,  especially  since  some  of  these  values  were 
greater  than  those  backfigured  from  seismic  velocity  de¬ 
terminations  for  this  sand  (see  Number  14  project  report 
by  Lawrence),  In  general,  the  agreement  between  modulus 
values  shown  in  Figures  10  and  11  and  those  obtained  earlier 
by  Roberts  was  quite  satisfactory. 

During  the  tests  run  with  a  constant  minimum 
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pressure,  modulus  values  were  obtained  for  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  of  loading,  These  modulus  values  were  about  2/3 
of  the  final  value  and  generally  followed  the  same  trends 
as  did  the  final  modulus  values.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  pressure  against  the  sand  was  decreased  to  zero 
between  successive  tests  of  a  given  series.  As  noted  in 
Appendix  A,  and  as  confirmed  by  the  present  results,  the 
sand  can  undergo  a  significant  expansion  when  the  pressure 
is  released  all  the  way  to  zero.  This  circumstance  un¬ 
doubtedly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  initial  modulus 
for  any  test  was  always  less  than  the  final  modulus  during 
the  previous  test  of  the  series. 

Figure  12  shows  the  results  for  energy  reten¬ 
tion  factor  as  a  function  of  the  average  pressure  level, 

The  values  shown  in  this  figure  are  generally  greater  than 
those  obtained  by  Roberts,  although  the  agreement  is  not 
bad  for  the  lower  average  stress  values.  This  discrepancy 
is  tied  in  with  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  hysteresis 
loop  as  noted  above, 
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Table  1 


DATA  FOR  MODULUS  AND  ENERGY  RETENTION 


Series 


Pave 

lb/in2 

Ap 

lb/in2 

^min . 
lb/in2 

Modulus 
1st  Cycle 
lb/in2 

Modulus 
Final 
lb/ in2 

Percent 

*14.97 

1.24 

14 . 35 

9.45 

14.91 

5.0  7 

12.37 

5  .  16 

26.4 

14  .80 

10.52 

11.54 

4.45 

*14.98 

1.03 

14.47 

8.69 

14.92 

4.91 

12.46 

4.575 

15,03 

10.17 

9.95 

4 . 03 

*15.00 

1.12 

14  .  34 

8.64 

15.00 

2,06 

13.97 

5 .59 

15,14 

5.03 

12.63 

4 ,56 

22.0 

15,00 

10.11 

9 . 94 

4.45 

5.2 

15.00 

15.00 

7  .  50 

4,13 

9.85 

15.09 

19.83 

5  .18 

3,90 

13,2 

***15.00 

30.00 

0.00 

2 .49 

15.00 

3  0.00 

0.00 

2.31** 

*15.00 

20.00 

5 . 00 

3.605 

13.7 

14.88 

20.00 

4.88 

3.70 

12.8 

*15.00 

30,00 

0.00 

2 . 38 

31,6 

15.00 

30.00 

0.00 

2,27** 

*30.00 

1.5  2 

29.2 

8,25 

30 . 1 

5.16 

27  .  5 

6.6  7 

29.9 

9.95 

25.0 

6 . 07 

12  ,  2 

30 . 0 

15.54 

22  .  2 

5.59 

12.7 

30.0 

20.0 

20,0 

5 .61 

10.2 

30 , 0 

30  ,  30 

14.8 

5.34 

10,9 

30.0 

15.34 

22  .  34 

5.97 

10.8 

30 . 1 

1.02 

2  9.6 

6,51 

*50.0 

1.60 

49.2 

12,2 

50,0 

5,16 

47.4 

10,46 

5  0.0 

10.10 

4  4  ,9 

9,62 

50.0 

14 . 99 

42.5 

8.44 

50.0 

20.64 

39  .  7 

7.88 

5  0.0 

29,80 

35  .  1 

7.57 

*50,0 

2  9.80 

35.1 

7.165 

8.90 

50.0 

2  0,64 

39 . 7 

7.88 

8.75 

5  0.0 

15.54 

42  .  2 

8.45 

9,90 

50 . 0 

10.19 

45  ,  1 

8.605 

6.41 

5  0.0 

5  .10 

47.4 

9,04  5 

6,  75 

50.0 

1.91 

49.0 

9.70 

50.0 

1.12 

4"  .5 

14  .40 

Table  I  -  Continued 


Series 

Pave 
lb/ in 2 

Ap 

lb/ in2 

^min,  1 

lb/ in2 

TIoiTuTus 
st  Cycle 
lb/in2 

Modulus 

Final 

lb/in2 

br 

Percent 

4 

*100,0 

1  .68 

99.2 

12,81 

100,0 

5.08 

97.5 

13,37 

99,8 

10.4 

94.6 

12,80 

8,12 

99,6 

15.5 

91.8 

11,60 

7  ,  78 

99,8 

20.1 

89.7 

11,77 

8,50 

98.8 

29,5 

84 . 1 

10,33 

6,94 

5 

*15.15 

16.19 

2.08 

6,61 

15,15 

17,67 

5.03 

2.45 

5 . 92 

14  .  78 

19 .95 

10 . 34 

2.81 

5.59 

14.85 

24  .  74 

19.79 

2.74 

5.52 

15,00 

30.15 

30 . 30 

3.30 

5 . 94 

9,45 

15,00 

24.92 

19,8  5 

3.14 

5 . 60 

10.3 

15,70 

20,68 

9.97 

2,12 

5.44 

9,75 

*14,97 

19,97 

10.00 

5,27 

14,85 

17,32 

4.94 

3.09 

5 , 38 

9,34 

*15.03 

17,53 

5,00 

5.30 

15,15 

16.10 

1 .90 

3.73 

6,30 

*15.00 

16.15 

2,30 

3.29 

5 .84 

Previously  cycled 

at  a  lower  pressure 

6 

51,5 

5  2,6 

2  .22 

5,70 

16,01 

50,0 

52,5 

4.92 

5  .  58 

12.50 

50.0 

55,2 

10.38 

5 . 30 

9.43 

50,0 

60.1 

20.1 

4.64 

9,35 

50,0 

65.0 

30.0 

4.85 

9.59 

50,0 

60,0 

19.9 

5 .20 

9.05 

50,0 

55,0 

10.0 

5,03 

9.19 

50,0 

52.5 

5,04 

6.34 

11.0 

50,0 

51.0 

2.00 

7.70 

12,8 

7 

*50,0 

51,0 

2.03 

9,39 

50,0 

52.8 

5.15 

5 .25 

8,72 

49,8 

54,9 

10,17 

4.85 

9,31 

50,0 

60.0 

20 . 0 

5.04 

9.65 

50,0 

65,8 

30.6 

5 .61 

9  .  71 

49,7 

59.9 

20,4 

10 .18 

50,2 

55,0 

10.0 

6,21 

10 .44 

5  0,0 

52.6 

5.20 

6.21 

10.44 

50,0 

51.3 

1.93 

6,55 

17 . 3 

Table  1  -  Continued 


Series 

Pave 

lb/in2 

lb/ in2 

pmin , 
lb/ in2 

Modulus 
1st  Cycle 
lb/in2 

Modulus 

Final 

lb/in2 

Er 

Percent 

8 

*50,3 

51.3 

2.00 

10.5 

50,3 

52.8 

5.00 

6.74 

10.37 

49,9 

55.0 

10.21 

5.40 

9,48 

49.8 

59.8 

20.1 

5.25 

9.98 

49,5 

64.5 

30.0 

5.86 

9.95 

6,26 

49,6 

59.7 

20.2 

6.4  3 

10.02 

5 . 30 

50,4 

55 . 1 

9.45 

6.74 

9.98 

6.84 

50,1 

52.5  ' 

4.81 

6.95 

9.64 

50,2 

51 .  2 

2.06 

9.81 

*  Denotes  fresh  specimen 

**  Tests  at  approximately  3  cycles  per  minute 
***New  specimen,  but  precycled  at  20  lb/in2 


FIGURE  I  PRESSURE  REGULATING  DEVICE 


M  =  Constrained  Modulus  of  Compressibility 

Er=  Energy  Retention  (Area  ABCOA  t  ABCEA)  IOO 
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AP  =  Stress  Increment 


FIGURE  2 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  TERMINOLOGY 
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FIGURE  3  RESULTS  FOR  SERIES 


FIGURE  4  RESULTS  FOR  SERIES 


FIGURE  9  HYPOTHETICAL  HYSTERESIS  LOOP 
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FIGURE  10  MODULUS  FROM  TESTS  WITH  CONSTANT  AVERAGE  STRESS 
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APPENDIX  C 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ONE - DIMENSIONAL  COMPRESSION 
TEST  APPARATUS 


PREFACE 


This  appendix  describes  the  development  of  a  series  of  test 
devices.  Messers.  Kent  Healy,  Jerome  York,  Edmond  Miller  and  Dennis  Leary 
all  contributed  to  this  effort.  The  vork  began  in  the  spring  of  1961  and 
continued  through  the  spring  of  1962. 


LIST  OF  FIGURES 


1  Cross-Section  through  Oedometer  II 

2  Apparatus  for  Compression  Tests 

3  Oedometer  II 

4  Pressure-Time  Displays 

5  Effect  of  Disc  Size  on  Measured  Compression 

6  Apparatus  Deflection  Test 

7  Cross-Section  through  Oedometer  III 

8  Valving  System,  Oedometer  III 

9  Cross-Section  through  Large  Oedometer 

10  Failure  of  Lucite  Base 

11  Pressure  Supply  System 

12  Typical  Cycle  in  Large  Oedometer 

13  Display  of  Electro-Mechanical  Coupling  Effect 

14  Strain  Trace  Oscillations 

15  Wave  Propagation  During  Hypothetical  Test  Upon  Linear  Elastic  Material 

1 6  Apparent  Stress-Strain  Curves  from  Hypothetical  Test  Upon  Linear 
Elastic  Material 


1.  General  Objectives 

The  equipment,  discussed  in  this  appendix  was  developed  to  permit 
study  into  the  behavior  of  the  one-dimensional  modulus  during  and  subse¬ 
quent  to  rapidly  applied  stresses.  In  particular  the  objectives  were: 

(l)  to  obtain  measurements  of  the  modulus  immediately  following  the 
rapid  application  of  stress,  and  (2)  to  study  the  accumulation  of  creep 
strain  during  a  subsequent  interval  of  essentially  constant  stress.  As 
the  program  progressed  additional  objectives  were  added:  (3)  comparison 
of  the  moduli  during  loading  and  subsequent  unloading,  i.e.  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  permanent  strains,  and  (4)  study  of  the  shape  of  the  stress-strain 
curve  during  the  rapid  application  of  stress. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  be  specific  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"rapid  application  of  stress".  In  those  instances  when  the  stress  waves 
induced  in  the  ground  by  nuclear  explosions  have  been  observed,  the  rise 
time  to  peak  stress  has  been  on  the  order  of  1  to  5  milliseconds .  Ideally, 
rise  times  of  this  same  magnitude  should  be  obtained  in  laboratory  tests. 
Such  short  rise  times  are  difficult  to  achieve.  Hence,  in  this  test 
program  we  have  settled  for  those  rise  times  which  could  be  obtained  by 
quite  simple  hydro -pneumatic  loading  systems.  These  rise  times  generally 
fell  within  the  range  from  15  milliseconds  to  4-0  milliseconds,  although, 
upon  occasion,  even  shorter  rise  times  were  achieved.  It  would,  further¬ 
more,  have  been  ideal  to  have  the  applied  stress  decay  with  time  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  decay  of  overpressure  from  a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  ideal  decay  time  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  would  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  explosion  and  overpressure  range  being  modeled  in  the 
laboratory  tests .  Again,  for  reasons  of  expediency,  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  in  this  test  program  to  controlling  the  unloading 
time. 

Early  during  the  development  of  the  test  systems  to  be 
described  in  this  appendix,  a  pattern  of  data  acquisition  was  established, 
and  this  pattern  has  subsequently  been  followed  without  modification. 
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Each  test  was  started  with  the  application  of  a  static  pressure 
supposedly  equivalent  to  some  overburden  pressure  within  the  ground, 
and  the  soil  specimen  was  allowed  to  sit  for  a  matter  of  minutes  so 
as  to  come  to  equilibrium  under  this  static  pressure.  Then  the  "dynamic” 
stress  increment  was  applied,  and  held  constant  for  3  minutes .  The 
selection  of  the  3-minute  duration  stemed  solely  from  the  requirement 
of  conducting  a  satisfactory  test.  During  the  interval  of  constant 
stress,  the  operator  had  to  perform  numerous  functions,  such  as  record¬ 
ing  data  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  changing  the  film  in  the  Polaroid-Land 
camera,  etc.  Three  minutes  was  initially  selected  as  the  minimum 
period  of  time  required  for  smooth  performance  of  these  functions; 
it  proved  to  be  a  convenient  operating  interval  and  was  followed 
thereafter.  At  the  end  of  this  3-minute  interval,  the  pressure 
being  applied  to  the  soil  specimen  was  allowed  to  decay  back  to  the 
initial  "overburden"  stress  level.  Another  3  minutes  was  allotted 
for  this  unloading  phase  of  the  test.  Then  the  cycle  of  loading  and 
unloading  was  repeated  over  again,  usually  through  either  5  or  10 
cycles . 

The  history  of  the  applied  pressure  and  the  resultant  strains 
during  and  immediately  following  the  rapid  application  of  stress  or  the 
decay  of  stress  were  recorded  by  photographing  the  screen  of  a  dual 
beam  oscilloscope.  Visual  readings  as  to  the  position  of  the  pressure 
and  strain  traces  on  the  oscilloscope  screen  were  also  taken  at  intervals 
such  as  1  minute,  2  minutes,  and  3  minutes  following  the  start  of  a 
loading  or  unloading  cycle.  Obviously,  if  photographs  were  taken  of 
both  the  loading  and  unloading  portions  for  each  cycle  of  each  test, 
there  would  have  been  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  photographic  film. 
Consequently,  the  use  of  photographic  recording  varied  from  test  to 
test  in  accordance  with  the  specific  objectives  of  the  test. 
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2.  Development  of  Pedometer  II 


Figure  1  depicts  the  device  which  will  hereafter  be  referred 
to  as  Oedometer  II  --  as  contrasted  to  the  apparatus  described  in 
Appendices  A  and  B.  The  development  of  this  particular  oedometer  was 
first  undertaken  during  the  spring  of  1961.  The  history  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  recorded  in  a  series  of  reports:  (l)  Evaluation  of  Constrained 
Modulus  of  Glacial  Till  from  the  Vicinity  of  Minot,  North  Dakota"  for  the 
Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.  in  June  1961 ;  and  the  following  reports  for  the  firm 
of  Shannon  &  Wilson;  (2)  "Compressibility  of  Silt  from  Frenchman's  Flat, 
Nevada,"  August  I96I;  (3)  "Compressibility  of  Glacial  Till  from  Above 
Water  Table,  Minot,  North  Dakota,"  September  I96I;  and  (4)  "Special 
Compression  Studies,  Lubbock,  Texas,"  February  1962. 

When  the  requirement  for  this  testing  system  first  arose, 
Oedometer  I  was  in  use  by  Roberts  for  the  work  described  in  Appendix  A. 
Hence,  use  was  made  of  another  already  available  unit;  the  test  cell 
which  had  been  constructed  for  checking  the  response  time  of  pore 
pressure  measuring  systems,  as  described  in  Report  5  of  this  dynamics 
series . 

2.1  Specimen  Container 

The  design  of  Oedometer  II  followed  the  basic  ideas  developed 
early  in  the  recent  soil  dynamics  research  program,  as  reported  in 
Reports  Nos.  3  and  4.  The  disk,  which  was  in  contact  with  the  top 
surface  of  the  soil  and  which  formed  part  of  the  strain  measuring 
system,  covered  only  a  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil  speci¬ 
men.  Thus,  the  applied  pressure  pressed  directly  against  the  soil 
through  a  rubber  membrane  over  at  least  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

When  using  specimens  of  a  granular  material,  or  when  using 
laboratory  compacted  specimens  of  a  clay,  the  specimen  was  formed 
directly  into  the  well  in  the  bottom  portion  of  the  oedometer. 
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Oedometer  II  provided  for  a  specimen  thickness  of  1.57  inches  and  a 
specimen  volume  of  333  cubic  centimeters ,  and  a  diameter  thickness  ratio 
of  2.8. 

Oedometer  II  has  also  been  used  for  testing  undisturbed  speci¬ 
mens.  For  such  tests,  the  specimen  was  left  in  the  sampling  tube,  and 
the  specimen  plus  tube  were  set  into  the  well  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  well  was  packed  with  sand  so  as  to  support  for 
that  portion  of  the  membrane  outside  of  the  test  specimen  itself. 

The  oedometer,  as  originally  developed  for  the  pore  pressure 
studies  (Report  5) ,  had  a  porous  stone  extending  over  a  portion  of  the 
bottom  surface.  For  most  of  the  present  tests,  the  line  leading  from 
this  porous  stone  was  closed  by  a  plug.  In  some  tests  on  undisturbed 
specimens  it  became  desirable  to  backpressure  the  pore  spaces  of  the 
specimen,  and  the  connection  to  the  porous  stone  was  used  for  this 
purpose. 

2.2  Application  of  Stress 

In  Oedometer  II,  the  confining  pressure  (or  initial  pressure)  and 
the  pressure  increment  (or  high  pressure)  were  supplied  through  two  sepa¬ 
rate  openings  in  the  cover  of  the  oedometer,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Each 
of  these  pressures  was  supplied  from  a  separate  container  of  compressed 
nitrogen,  regulated  to  the  desired  pressure. 

Initially,  a  solenoid  valve  located  at  the  outer  end  of  a  rubber 
tube  was  used  to  control  the  application  of  the  stress  increment,  but  this 
arrangement  proved  to  have  two  serious  drawbacks.  First,  the  rise  times 
were  longer  than  were  desired  and,  second,  severe  oscillation  of  the 
pressure  in  the  cell  occurred  as  the  wave  of  pressure  was  reflected  in 
the  cell  and  in  the  tube.  This  arrangement  was  used  only  a  few  times 
and  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  rotating  plug  valve. 

In  this  second  system,  a  plug  valve  was  rotated  to  the  open 
position  by  striking  a  handle  attached  to  the  rotating  plug.  A  pressure 
accumulator  consisting  of  a  short  piece  of  1"  pipe  was  inserted  into  the 
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pressure  line  adjacent  to  and  upstream  from  the  rotating  valve.  By  filling 
the  cell  and  the  pressure  lines  with  water  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  valve, 
rise  times  as  fast  as  2  milliseconds  could  be  obtained.  This  system,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  leaks  of  pressure  past  the  plug,  and  an  upward  creep  of 
pressure  before  stress  was  applied  by  opening  the  valve  itself. 

This  valving  system  was  replaced  by  that  shown  in  Figure  2.  The 
valve  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  cell  as  shown  in  Figure  2  and  in  Figure 
3.  The  new  system  was  held  closed  by  the  action  of  the  high  pressure  in  the 
accumulator  on  the  top  of  the  poppet  valve.  Then,  as  the  poppet  valve  was 
opened,  high  pressure  would  begin  to  act  immediately  upon  the  valve  face, 
thus  reducing  the  force  needed  to  complete  the  opening  of  the  valve.  Some 
"ringing"  in  the  pressure  trace  was  noted,  and  these  oscillations  were 
considerably  reduced  by  the  inclusion  of  a  check  valve  in  the  system  down¬ 
stream  from  the  poppet  valve  which  acted  as  a  throttling  device.  The  shape 
of  the  stress-time  traces  obtained  before  and  after  insertion  of  the  check 
valve  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 

After  the  initial  application  of  the  stress  increment,  the  pressure 
in  the  accumulator  was  reduced,  and  the  regulator  in  the  line  caused  the 
pressure  in  the  accumulator  to  be  restored  to  the  pre-set  value.  Since  the 
accumulator  was  now  open  to  the  cell,  the  cell  pressure  also  was  slowly 
increased  for  a  period  of  several  seconds.  This  produced  an  upward  trend 
in  the  pressure  trace  of  nearly  all  of  the  tests  using  this  valve. 

When  the  loading  valve  was  closed,  the  pressure  began  to  decay 
within  the  cell  because  of  leaks  inherent  in  the  design  of  the  cell.  As 
shown  in  Figure  1,  the  l/8"  brass  rod  supporting  the  LVDT  core  passes 
out  through  the  cover  of  the  device.  In  order  for  free  motion  of  this 
rod  to  take  place,  the  fit  of  the  rod  to  the  hole  through  which  it  passes 
must  be  rather  loose.  Of  course,  this  arrangement  permits  an  annular  ring 
around  the  rod,  through  which  the  fluid  inside  the  cell  may  escape.  In 
the  operation  of  Oedometer  II,  the  practice  was  to  allow  the  leak,  thus 
created  to  control  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  overpressure.  Full  decay  of 
this  overpressure  took  approximately  5  to  10  seconds,  depending  on  the 
overpressure  level  and  on  the  quantity  of  water  remaining  in  the  cell. 
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2.3  Measurement  of  Strain 

The  strain  in  the  sample  was  measured  as  the  deflection  of  the 
top  surface  of  the  sample  under  the  application  of  the  stress  increment. 
Actual  measurement  of  this  displacement  was  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  a  Ghaevitz  040MSL  Linear  Variable  Displacement  Transformer  (LVDT). 

This  device  was  suspended  over  the  cover  of  the  cell,  rather  than  beneath, 
as  was  the  practice  with  Oedometer  I,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  passing  the  shaft  that  positions  the  LVDT  core  through  the  sample  itself. 
This  feature  enabled  easier  handling  of  the  sample,  and  greatly  simplified 
the  testing  of  undisturbed  samples.  The  rod  supporting  the  core  of  the 
LVDT  now  passed  through  the  cover  of  the  cell  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  and  a 
pressure  leak  was  thus  created  as  described  in  Section  2.2. 

The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  was  attached  to  a  disc  that  covered 
a  portion  of  the  sample  surface.  Tests  were  performed  to  determine  the 
optimum  size  of  this  disc .  It  was  found  that  the  larger  discs  produced 
lower  strain  measurements  under  identical  test  conditions,  but  that  strain 
measurements  were  essentially  constant  for  the  smaller  disc  sizes  after 
cycles  of  loading.  The  strain  measurements  decreased  quite  rapidly  as 
the  disc  diameter  approached  the  diameter  of  the  cell.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  shown  in  Figure  5*  As  can  be  seen,  less  strain  is  recorded 
in  each  case  using  the  3*T5"  diameter  disc.  From  cycle  2  on,  each  of  the 
three  smaller  discs  showed  approximately  the  same  strain.  The  difference 
between  the  large  disc  and  the  smaller  discs  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
wall  friction  near  the  sides  of  the  cell.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests, 
a  disc  size  of  2.1"  diameter  was  selected  and  used  for  all  the  tests 
performed  with  this  oedometer  and  with  Oedometer  III. 

2.4  Recording  Arrangements 

The  output  from  the  LVDT  and  the  Dynisco  pressure  transducer 
were  displayed  on  an  oscilloscope  as  described  earlier  in  this  report. 

The  oscilloscope  was  triggered  by  the  closure  of  a  switch  in  a  6  volt 
d.c.  triggering  circuit.  An  early  switch  consisted  merely  of  a  strip 
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of  "brass  that  completed  the  electrical  circuit  when  touched  "by  the  "brass 
operating  lever  of  the  valve.  This  "brass  strip,  however,  was  "bent  out 
of  the  path  of  the  operating  lever  on  every  loading  cycle,  and  thus  had 
to  "be  reset  for  each  load  application.  Later,  this  strip  was  replaced 
"by  a  normally  closed  microswitch  positioned  above  the  operating  lever 
as  shown  in  Figure  8. 

Since  the  LVDT  is  supported  upon  the  top  cap,  and  the  pressure 
in  the  cell  causes  some  movement  of  the  top  cap,  there  is  certainly  some 
false  strain  included  in  the  measurements  made  "by  the  LVDT  due  to  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  device.  In  order  to  obtain  a  quantitative  measure  of  this 
deflection,  a  brass  rod  was  extended  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell  from  the 
LVDT  core,  as  shown  in  Figure  6.  Then  pressure  was  applied  to  the  inside 
of  the  cell,  and  the  deflections  measured.  This  calibration  resulted  in 
the  curve  of  deflection  versus  pressure  that  also  appears  in  Figure  6. 

3»  Development  of  Pedometer  III 

Oedometer  II  has  fairly  obvious  built-in  disadvantages  which 
prompted  the  design  and  construction  of  Oedometer  III.  The  more  obvious 
drawbacks  in  Oedometer  II  were  corrected  in  the  re-design,  and  the  new 
design  naturally  developed  unexpected  troubles  of  its  own. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  disadvantage  of  the  old  design  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  LVDT  support  system.  In  the  old  design,  the  shaft  to  which 
the  core  of  the  LVDT  is  attached  passes  through  the  cover  of  the  device. 
This  creates  an  annular  opening  around  the  shaft  permitting  the  loss  of 
air  or  water  from  the  loading  system.  The  loss  of  fluid  in  itself  is  not 
of  major  consequence  from  the  standpoint  of  compressed  air  use,  although 
the  reduction  of  air  use  is  desirable.  However,  if  this  opening  is  the 
only  escape  route  from  the  cell,  the  requirement  of  retention  of  pressure 
in  the  cell  and  the  desired  decay  times  on  the  release  of  the  stress 
increment  lead  to  different  specifications  regarding  opening  sizes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opening  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible  to  avoid 
excessive  air  use  and  the  general  nuisance  of  leaking  water,  and  to 
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facilitate  the  retention  of  pressure  in  the  cell;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  as  large  as  possible  in  order  to  allow  rapid  release 
of  the  stress  increment  when  desired.  Obviously,  one  or  the  other  of 
these  goals  must  suffer.  If  a  second  valve  is  employed  to  facilitate 
stress  release,  problems  of  sync ronizat ion  arise  which  will  be  related 
in  greater  length  in  the  discussion  of  the  valving  system  to  follow. 
Sealing  the  annular  opening  was  not  considered  since  this  would  intro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  friction  around  the  shaft  into  the  analysis  of  the 
test  data,  and  this  extra  variable  should  not  be  added  if  it  could  be 
avoided. 

Since  the  LVDT  was  mounted  over  the  top  cover  of  Oedometer  II, 
any  movement  of  the  top  cover  would  be  transferred  to  the  LVDT.  Although 
the  thickness  of  the  cover  keeps  these  movements  to  a  minimum,  if  they 
could  be  eliminated,  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

Other  minor  annoyances  existing  in  the  old  design  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  well  when  the  plans  for  the  new  cell  were  prepared,  and  cor¬ 
rections  were  employed  as  follows. 

The  new  device  is  shown  in  Figure  7*  Since  the  LVDT  is  now 
supported  within  the  device,  the  problems  of  motion  and  air  leakage  were 
both  solved.  The  fact  that  the  support  for  the  LVDT  now  lies  within  the 
pressure  field  created  difficulties  of  its  own,  however.  In-rushing  air 
from  the  loading  valve  strikes  the  plate  supporting  the  LVDT,  and  causes 
vibrations  to  be  set  up  in  the  plate.  The  resulting  oscillations  of  the 
LVDT  produce  false  indications  of  motion  in  the  sample.  This  problem 
was  largely  eliminated  by  a  throttling  valve  to  slow  down  the  in- rush 
of  air.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  design  should  be  modified  if 
possible  to  eliminate  the  problem  source.  The  support  was  then  in¬ 
creased  in  thickness  from  l/4"  to  l/2"  and  the  support  sleeve  was  made 
from  brass  rather  than  lucite  to  provide  increased  stiffness.  However, 
no  tests  were  ever  performed  using  this  modification,  so  its  effective¬ 
ness  has  yet  to  be  assessed. 
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Other  difficulties,  more  serious  from  an  operational  standpoint, 
arose  which  caused  the  temporary  abandonment  of  Oedoraeter  III.  Because 
the  LVDT  is  held  within  the  device,  it  must  be  positioned  before  the 
confining  pressure  is  applied.  It  is  desirable  to  maintain  all  movement 
of  the  core  during  the  actual  testing  on  one  side  of  "null"  because  of 
the  shape  of  the  output  curve  obtained  from  the  LVDT.  Since  some  soil 
surface  displacement  occurs  during  the  application  of  the  confining 
pressure  to  the  sample,  a  guess  must  be  made  as  to  the  proper  positioning 
of  the  LVDT  prior  to  the  application  of  the  confining  pressure  so  that 
the  core  is  in  the  proper  position  after  this  operation  is  complete. 

Ideally,  the  core  should  be  very  close  to  and  slightly  below  the  "null" 
position. 

In  practice,  it  is  relatively  simple  to  get  the  core  positioned 
on  the  proper  side  of  "null",  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the 
core  positioned  close  enough  to  the  "null"  position.  If  the  core  is  too 
far  from  "null",  the  base  voltage  output  from  the  LVDT  is  large  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  voltage  change  during  the  test.  Therefore,  a  relatively 
insensitive  scale  must  be  used  in  order  that  the  trace  may  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  the  oscilloscope,  and  small  additional  displacements 
become  impossible  to  measure  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

From  these  points,  it  became  apparent  that  some  means  of  bringing 
the  LVDT  to  "null"  after  the  confining  pressure  is  applied  must  be  devised. 

3-2  Valving  System 

The  valving  system  shown  in  Figure  8  was  devised  for  Oedometer  III 
and  works  satisfactorily.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  leaves  unchanged 
the  problem  of  upward  drift  in  pressure  following  the  initial  rapid  rise, 
and  some  improvements  are  needed  to  make  the  operation  of  the  system  simpler 
and  more  foolproof.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  8,  the  loading  portion  of  the 
control  valving  is  manually  operated,  and  the  unloading  portion  is  solenoid 
operated.  Unloading  through  the  use  of  a  solenoid  valve  works  quite  well, 
and  further  attempts  should  be  made  to  include  a  solenoid  operator  in  the 
loading  valve. 
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At  the  "beginning  of  a  test,  the  loading  valve  is  in  the  closed 
position,  and  the  exhaust  valve  is  in  the  open  position,  allowing  the 
confining  pressure  to  he  applied  to  the  sample.  In  order  to  load  the 
sample,  two  operations  must  he  performed  nearly  simultaneously:  the 
exhaust  valve  must  he  closed  and  the  loading  valve  then  opened.  If 
the  cell  is  airtight,  the  exact  syncronization  of  the  two  operations 
is  not  of  major  importance.  Triggering  of  the  oscilloscope  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  use  of  the  microswitch  shown  as  the  handle  of 
the  loading  valve  is  moved  down.  If  this  operation  of  opening  the 
loading  valve  can  he  automated  through  the  use  of  a  solenoid  operator, 
triggering  could  he  accomplished  through  sensing  the  closure  of  the 
electrical  circuit  that  actuates  the  valve,  and  hoth  solenoids  could 
he  operated  hy  action  of  the  same  switch.  This  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  setting  the  microswitch  before  each  loading,  thus  eliminating  one 
major  source  of  error.  Also,  it  would  eliminate  one  human  operation 
in  the  loading  sequence,  making  correct  operation  more  certain. 

The  reverse  of  these  operations  is  followed  on  unloading. 

First  the  loading  valve  is  closed  and  then  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened. 
Again,  as  long  as  the  system  is  airtight,  exact  syncronization  of  these 
movements  is  not  of  major  importance.  The  solenoid  circuit  is  wired 
through  one  side  of  a  double  pole  -  single  throw  switch.  The  unloading 
triggering  circuit  is  wired  through  the  other  side  of  this  same  switch, 
so  that  closing  the  switch  operates  the  valve  and  triggers  the  oscillo¬ 
scope  simultaneously.  Here  again,  the  operation  of  the  loading  valve 
through  the  use  of  a  solenoid  would  reduce  the  chance  for  human  error 
through  the  elimination  of  one  manual  operation. 

Rise  times  possible  with  this  valving  system,  since  the  same 
loading  valve  is  incorporated  in  this  system  that  was  used  with  Oedometer 
II,  are  the  same  as  those  described  in  Section  1  of  this  appendix,  and 
generally  lie  in  the  range  of  15  to  40  milliseconds.  Decay  times,  since 
the  excess  pressure  sink  is  designed  to  absorb  99$  of  the  pressure  excess 
in  the  cell  "instantaneously",  are  controlled  by  the  size  of  the  effective 
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orifice  in  the  exhaust  valve.  The  decay  times  actually  recorded  are 
almost  constant  and  generally  lie  in  the  range  of  50  to  70  milliseconds. 

Attempts  to  automate  the  application  of  the  stress  increment 
took  two  directions.  First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  electrify  the  loading 
valve  shown  in  Figure  8.  However,  due  to  the  large  forces  necessary  to 
operate  the  valve  under  large  stress  increments,  no  solenoid  could  he 
found  that  was  strong  enough  to  open  the  valve  consistently.  Second, 
commercially  available  solenoid  operated  poppet  valves  similar  to  the 
exhaust  valve  were  investigated,  but  it  was  found  that  use  of  this  type 
of  valve  would  limit  the  minimum  rise  time  to  approximately  50  milli¬ 
seconds,  the  same  time  that  was  available  for  decay  times. 

When  this  valving  system  was  applied  to  Oedometer  II,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  automating  the  loading  cycle  increased.  Because  of  the  leak 
around  the  LVDT  shaft  described  earlier,  a  loss  of  pressure  between  the 
closing  of  one  valve  and  the  opening  of  the  other  was  unavoidable.  Thus, 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  pressure  in  the  cell  to  drift  lower 
during  the  brief  interval  between  the  end  of  one  cycle  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  The  magnitude  of  the  pressure  change  during  these  intervals 
was  so  great  that  use  of  this  valving  system  with  Oedometer  II  had  to  be 
abandoned  entirely. 

b.  Development  of  a  Large  Oedometer 

There  are  many  possible  sources  of  error  in  the  experiments 
carried  out  in  Oedometers  I,  II  and  III.  Bedding  and  seating  errors 
may  still  be  significant  because  of  the  small  thickness  of  the  specimen. 
Side  friction  may  be  important  owing  to  the  relatively  small  diameter/ 
thickness  ratio.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  field  tests 
that  will  provide  a  satisfactory  check  upon  the  results  of  tests  in  small 
oedometers,  and  yet  some  form  of  independent  check  is  needed.  As  one 
step  in  this  direction,  an  oedometer  with  a  much  larger  diameter  was 
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constructed. 

*Use  of  an  oedometer  with  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  has  been  suggested  by 
T.  K.  Chaplin,  "Some  Mechanical  Properties  of  Granular  Materials  at 
Law  Strains,"  Proc.  Midland  Soil  Mech.  and  Found.  Eng.  Society, 

Vol.  b,  1961,  pp  19-36. 
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The  dimensions  chosen  for  this  large  oedometer  were  11  inches 
diameter,  and  1  inch  deep.  The  basic  concepts  of  the  design  of  this 
oedometer  were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  Oedometer  III.  That  is, 
the  LVDT  was  supported  internally,  and  the  stress  increment  was  applied 
and  removed  through  solenoid  valves.  In  the  large  oedometer,  however, 
the  application  and  the  release  of  stress  were  completely  automated. 
Details  of  the  oedometer  are  shown  in  Figure 

Out  of  a  desire  to  expedite  the  construction  of  the  large 
oedometer,  the  decision  was  made  to  construct  the  base  from  lucite.  The 
base  was  designed  to  withstand  bending  and  tensile  stresses  from  an 
internal  pressure  of  130  psi.  Realizing  that  lucite  would  be  relatively 
flexible,  the  cell  had  to  be  calibrated  to  allow  correction  for  its  own 
deformation.  During  the  calibration  procedure,  a  deflection  of  the  base 
of  0.05"  was  noted  at  an  internal  pressure  of  80  psi.  This  is  far  larger 
than  the  strains  expected  in  the  soil  specimen,  and  pointed  up  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  the  base  more  rigid  in  a  later  re-design  of  the  equipment. 

When  the  internal  pressure  was  increased  to  100  psi  during  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  deflections  under  the  full  design  pressure,  the 
lucite  base  failed  around  the  periphery  of  the  cell  cavity.  Analysis  of 
the  failure  indicates  that  the  stresses  in  the  lucite  were  concentrated 
in  the  sharp  corners  produced  in  the  intersection  of  the  walls  and  the 
base  of  the  cell  cavity,  causing  a  locally  overstressed  zone  that  failed. 
Characteristics  of  this  failure  can  be  seen  in  Figure  10.  In  light  of 
the  overly  high  deflections,  the  idea  of  a  lucite  base  was  abandoned 
after  the  failure,  and  the  decision  was  made  to  construct  the  base  out 
of  a  more  rigid  material,  possibly  steel  plate  with  stiffening  plates 
perpendicular  to  the  base  plate,  in  any  subsequent  re-design  of  this 
equipment.  As  of  this  date,  no  further  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct 
such  a  large  oedometer. 

k.l  Valving  System 

The  valving  system  for  the  large  oedometer  is  shown  sche¬ 
matically  in  Figure  11.  This  system  was  fully  automated  in  the  manner 
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suggested  in  Section  3.2  of  this  appendix  by  inclusion  of  a  solenoid  valve 
in  both  the  loading  and  unloading  circuits.  The  valves  were  wired  in 
parallel  so  that  one  valve  opened  as  the  other  closed.  Both  valves  were 
wired  to  a  timing  device  which  could  be  set  to  permit  a  wide  range  of 
combinations  of  time  periods  of  high  and  low  pressures.  Several  of  the 
traces  of  pressure  versus  time  obtained  with  this  system  are  shown  in 
Figure  12.  A  photograph  of  both  a  pressure  increase  and  decay  is  shown 
in  Figure  13 .  As  shown  in  this  figure,  the  rise  and  decay  times  are 
approximately  equal,  and  approximately  80  milliseconds.  The  excursions 
at  the  beginning  of  each  trace  are  due  to  electrical  and  mechanical 
coupling  between  the  valve  operation  circuit  of  the  pressure  transducer 
circuit . 

5 .  Strain  Measurement  Difficulties 

Figure  l4  shows  four  photographs  of  stress  and  strain  versus 
time  traces  obtained  with  Oedometer  II.  The  strain  trace  shows  oscilla¬ 
tions  that  do  not  reflect  a  corresponding  change  in  stress.  The  complete 
reason  for  these  oscillations  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  continued 
use  and  refinement  of  the  equipment  has  reduced  or  eliminated  most  of 
them.  In  Photo  D,  a  small  dip  in  the  curve  may  be  seen  approximately 
35  milliseconds  after  the  beginning  of  the  pressure  increase.  This  dip 
appeared  in  several  tests,  each  time  at  35  milliseconds  after  the  beginning 
of  the  pressure  increase.  This  appears  to  be  produced  electrically  and 
uniformly  in  each  test,  perhaps  as  a  characteristic  of  the  LVDT  used. 

During  the  period  when  most  of  the  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
strain  measurement,  the  LVDT  wiring  was  damaged  and  "homemade"  repairs 
were  made  on  the  device.  Since  that  time,  a  new  LVDT  has  been  obtained 
as  a  replacement  and  the  strain  measuring  difficulties  were  largely  over¬ 
come  at  the  same  time.  In  interpreting  the  tests  using  the  old  LVDT, 
however,  the  most  reasonable  smooth  curve  was  drawn  through  the  oscillat¬ 
ing  trace,  and  this  smooth  curve  was  used  in  interpreting  the  strain  data 
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5-  Wave  Propagation  During  Compression  Tests 

When  stress  is  applied  suddenly  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  test 
specimen,  a  stress  wave  starts  through  the  specimen.  The  presence  of  such 
stress  vaves  will,  in  general,  mean  that  stress  and  strain  are  not  uniform 
over  the  thickness  of  the  specimen. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  assume  that  we  perform  an  experi¬ 
ment  upon  a  linear  elastic  specimen;  i.e.,  a  straight  line.  A  ramp  loading 
is  applied;  that  is,  the  stress  increases  linearly  to  its  maximum  value. 

The  time  to  achieve  the  maximum  applied  stress  is  assumed  to  be  4  times 
the  time  required  for  a  stress  wave  to  transit  the  thickness  of  the  speci¬ 
men. 

The  stress  wave  patterns  within  this  specimen  are  analyzed  in 
Figure  15 •  For  this  analysis,  the  ramp  loading  has  been  replaced  by  a 
series  of  step  loadings.  Part  (b)  of  this  figure  is  a  form  of  character¬ 
istics  diagram  (for  example,  see  Crandall,  S.  H.,  "Engineering  Analysis," 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  (1956)  chapter  6).  The  lines  in  part  (b)  show 
the  wave  fronts.  The  diagram  in  (b)  may  be  thought  of  as  a  three  dimensional 
plot,  with  time  and  distance  measured  in  the  plane  of  the  diagram  and  stress 
and  particle  velocity  shown  by  elevations  normal  to  the  plane.  This  "topo¬ 
graphic  map"  consists  of  plateaus  separated  by  vertical  escarpments.  The 
quantities  written  astride  the  wave  fronts  represent  the  changes  in  stress 
and  particle  velocity  across  the  fronts.  The  quantities  within  boxes 
indicate  the  levels  of  stress  and  particle  velocity  which  exist  between 
successive  wave  fronts. 

For  example,  at  mid-depth  of  the  specimen  at  time  7L/4C: 
stress  =  4  <5~ 

particle  velocity  =  2ctc/m 

where  c:  wave  propagation  velocity 

2 

M:  modulus  =/9c 
/>:  mass  density 

At  this  same  time,  the  stress  (and  hence  the  strain)  is  less  at  both  ends  of 
the  specimen  than  at  mid-depth. 
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Part  (c)  shows  the  particle  velocity  at  the  top  surface  of  the 
specimen:  the  dashed  line  is  derived  on  the  basis  of  the  series  of  step 
loadings;  for  the  ramp  loading,  the  curve  of  particle  velocity  vs.  time 
would  be  as  shown  by  the  solid  line.  Integrating  the  solid  curve  in 
part  (c)  gives  the  displacement  of  the  top  surface  as  a  function  of  time, 
as  shown  in  part  (d).  With  the  experimental  system  used  in  this  study,  the 
curve  of  measured  strain  vs.  time  would  be  as  in  (d). 

Figure  16  shows  the  stress -strain  curve  that  would  be  deduced 
from  our  hypothetical  experiment.  Because  of  wave  propagation  effects, 
the  apparent  stress-strain  curve  is  non-linear  even  though  the  actual 
stress -strain  curve  is  linear. 

Apparent  stress-strain  curves  have  also  been  deduced  for  hypo¬ 
thetical  experiments  in  which  the  times  to  peak  stress  are  2L/c  and  8l/c. 
These  stress-strain  curves  are  also  shown  in  Figure  1 6.  As  the  loading  time 
becomes  very  long  compared  to  the  transit  time  for  a  wave,  the  observed 
stress -strain  curve  approaches  the  actual  stress -strain  curve. 
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FIGURE  I  CROSS-SECTION  THROUGH  OEDOMETER 


FIGURE  2  APPARATUS  FOR  COMPRESSION  TESTS 
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CYCLE  OF  LOADING 

FIGURE  5  EFFECT  OF  DISC  SIZE  ON  MEASURED  COMPRESSION 
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FIGURE  6  APPARATUS  DEFLECTION  TEST 


FIGURE  7 


CROSS-SECTION  THROUGH  OEDOMETER  HI 


FIGURE  8  VALVING  SYSTEM,  OEDOMETER  HI 


FIGURE  9  CROSS-SECTION  THROUGH  LARGE  OEDOMETER 


FIGURE  II  PRESSURE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 


I  =  20  -*-30  psi 
S  =  5  sec /cm 


I  =  30  -*»  40  psi 
S  =  2  sec/cm 


I-  Pressure  Increment 
S-  Sweep  rote 
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FIGURE  12  TYPICAL  CYCLE  IN  LARGE  OEDOMETER 


Oscillotrons  (widening)  of  early  portion  of  traces 
coused  by  Electrical  and/ar  Mechanical  coupling 
af  solenoid  valve  operation  and  stress 
transducer  circuit 


- Loading  stress  -  time  trace 

Unloading  stress  -  time  trace 


Stress  Increment  =  40  psi 

Sweep  rate  =  20  milliseconds  /  division 
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DISPLAY  OF  ELECTRO -MECHANICAL 
COUPLING  EFFECT 


Sweep  5  milliseconds /cm 


(b) 

Sweep  5  miiliseco  i  .\Jt>  /  ^ 


Sweep  -  2  milliseconds/ cm 


Sweep  -  5  milliseconds /  cm 
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FIGURE  16  APPARENT  STRESS- STRAIN  CURVES  FROM 
HYPOTHETICAL  TEST  UPON  LINEAR  ELASTIC 
MATERIAL 


APPENDIX  D 


FIRST  SERIES  OF  RAPID  LOADING  TESTS  UPON 


GRANULAR  MATERIALS 


PREFACE 


The  tests  reported  in  this  appendix  were  carried  out  by 
Jerome  York,  a  research  assistant,  employed  by  the  Soil  Dynamics  Project 
during  the  period  from  September  1961  through  January  1962.  Edmond  T.  Miller 
and  Peter  J.  Moore,  both  research  assistants,  have  aided  the  writer  in  the 
reduction  and  interpretation  of  the  data. 
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1.  Test  Program 


This  series  of  tests  was  designed  to  provide  preliminary  information 
concerning  the  effect  of  initial  stress  level  and  stress  increment  upon  the 
strain- tine  response  of  granular  materials  to  a  rapidly  applied  one -dimensional 
loading.  Two  granular  materials  were  studied:  20-30  mesh  Ottawa  sand,  and 
glass  beads  having  the  following  particle  size  distribution: 

Fraction  retained  on  U.  S.  Sieve  No.  20:  0$ 

40:  70$ 

50:  25$ 

60:  5$ 

Each  of  these  materials  was  tested  at  essentially  100$  relative  density. 

Cedometer  II,  with  value  system  A,  was  used  for  these  tests.  Each 
test  involved  the  program  of  cyclic  loading  and  unloading  described  at  the 
end  of  Section  1,  Appendix  C. 

An  old  oscillator  was  used  to  provide  the  input  to  the  LVDT,  and 
neither  the  frequency  nor  the  voltage  of  the  output  of  this  oscillator  could 
be  set  accurately.  To  get  around  these  difficulties,  the  LVDT  was  calibrated 
immediately  before  each  test,  and  the  settings  of  the  oscillator  were  then 
left  untouched  until  the  test  was  complete. 

A  dry-cell  battery  was  used  to  provide  the  input  for  the  pressure 
transducer,  and  the  voltage  of  this  battery  tended  to  fluctuate  rather  rapidly 
and  to  degrade  with  use.  This  circumstance  meant  that  the  relationship  between 
the  output  of  the  transducer  and  the  applied  pressure  was  changing  all  the 
time.  Unfortunately,  the  exact  value  of  the  input  voltage  during  each  test 
was  not  recorded.  Thus,  even  though  the  output  of  the  pressure  transducer 
was  observed  during  each  test  with  an  oscilloscope,  these  observations  could 
not  be  used  to  determine  the  pressure  actually  being  applied  to  the  soil. 

The  pressure  being  applied  as  an  initial  stress  and  the  pressure  made 
available  for  the  pressure  increment  were  read  with  ordinary  Bourdon  gages. 
During  the  first  reduction  of  the  data,  the  "nominal  pressure  increment" 
determined  from  these  Bourdon  gage  readings  was  used  to  compute  the  desired 
stress-strain  ratios.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  results  of  these 
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tests  were  inconsistent  and,  as  will  be  described,  an  attempt  was  made  to 

correct  the  pressure  increment  values. 

2.  Tests  Upon  Ottawa  Sand 

Sand  was  tamped  into  the  specimen  container  so  as  to  obtain 
essentially  maximum  density.  The  procedure  employed  ensured  that  the  same 
void  ratio  was  achieved  in  each  test.  The  actual  void  ratio  value  was  0.53> 
which  seems  rather  high,  but  it  appears  that  the  minimum  void  ratio  of  Ottawa 
sand  varies  from  batch  to  batch. 

Table  I  indicates  the  scope  of  the  test  program.  A  fresh  specimen 
was  used  for  all  tests  except  Ylb  and  Y4b.  The  rise-time  of  stress  lea  as 
the  applied  pressures  varied,  as  indicated  in  the  table.  The  beams  swept 
across  the  oscilloscope  in  50  milliseconds:  thus  there  was  moderately  good 
definition  of  the  rising  portions  of  the  stress-time  and  strain-time  curves, 
but  only  a  short  interval  of  time  was  available  for  the  observation  of  creep 
strains. 

Figures  1  and  2  show  typical  sets  of  data  as  they  were  recorded 
during  the  tests.  The  numbers  in  the  tables  on  these  figures  are  deflections 
of  the  strain  beam  measured  in  grid  spacings.  Thus,  during  the  first  cycle  of 
loading  for  test  Y2,  the  strain  beam  had  deflected  2.6  spaces  by  the  time  that 
the  first  visual  reading  was  made  at  15  seconds  following  load  application,  and 
no  further  beam  deflection  occurred  during  the  remaining  2-3/4  minutes  of  the 
load  cycle.  When  the  stress  increment  was  removed,  the  first  visual  reading 
found  the  strain  beam  0.8  spaces  from  its  original  position;  i.e.  the  strain 
decreased  by  1.3  spaces  as  the  result  of  unloading.  The  next  cycle  of  loading 
increased  the  strain  by  1.9  spaces,  etc. 

The  figures  also  contain  typical  photographs  of  the  oscilloscope 
screen  as  taken  to  record  the  strains  during  and  just  after  the  sudden 

increase  of  applied  pressure.  There  was  a  considerable  overshoot  when 

2 

the  pressure  movement  was  only  10  lb./in.‘,  but  relatively  little  overshoot 
when  the  larger  increments  were  used. 
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2.1  analysis  of  data  for  modulus 

Based  upon  such  data,  three  different  modulus  values  were  computed: 
"fast  modulus",  equal  to  the  nominal  pressure  increment  divided  by  the  change 
in  strain  immediately  following  the  initial  rise  in  the  pressure  increment; 
"slow  modulus",  equal  to  the  nominal  pressure  increment  divided  by  the  change 
in  strain  at  the  end  of  the  three  minute  loading  interval;  and  "unloading 
modulus",  equal  to  the  nominal  pressure  increment  divided  by  the  change  in 
strain  at  the  end  of  the  three  minute  interval  of  unloading.  In  all  cases 
the  change  in  strain  was  measured  relative  to  the  strain  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  interval.  "Slow"  and  "unloading"  moduli  were  determined  from  each 
of  the  ten  cycles  of  load  application;  the  "fast"  modulus  was  determined  only 
for  those  load  applications  during  which  the  oscilloscope  was  photographed. 

Table  II  summarizes  the  modulus  data  for  the  various  tests  as 

* 

determined  by  these  procedures.  The  precision  with  which  the  strain,  and 
hence  the  modulus,  can  be  determined  from  an  oscilloscope  picture  is 
obviously  rather  low.  This  situation  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  moduli  values  sometimes  decrease  with  increasing  number  of  cycles 
instead  of  increasing  as  would  be  expected.  The  values  of  slow  and  unload¬ 
ing  modulus  for  the  5th  and  10th  cycles  are  actually  average  values  for  the 
4th,  5th,  6th  and  8th,  9th,  10th  cycles,  respectively. 

The  test  results  given  in  Table  II  all  seem  reasonable,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  test  y6.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  modulus  values 
from  this  test  would  be  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  those  from  tests  y4 
through  Y5.  Concern  about  the  results  from  this  test  led  to  a  re-examination 
of  the  information  concerning  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  pressure  increment. 

A  calibration  curve  was  established  for  the  pressure  transducer, 
and  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  battery  voltage  which  probably  existed  during 
the  test  program.  Then  the  probable  magnitude  of  the  immediate  pressure 
increment  (that  existing  just  after  the  initial  rapid  rise  in  pressure)  was 
computed  from  the  photographs  of  pressure  traces  such  as  those  in  Figures  1 
and  2.  These  studies  led  to  the  "estimated  immediate  increment"  values 


*These  results  have  not  been  corrected  for  apparatus  compressibility. 


listed  in  Table  I.  Unfortunately,  the  position  of  the  pressure  trace  was 
not  recorded  during  visual  readings.  Thus  there  is  no  real  way  of  knowing 
just  how  much  the  pressure  increased  above  the  immediate  value  (see  Section  2.2, 
Appendix  C).  Based  upon  other  studies,  an  estimate  was  made  as  to  how  much 
this  increase  might  be,  and  the  "estimated  final  increment"  values  listed  in 
Table  I  were  thus  established.  The  modulus  data  of  Table  II  were  then 
recomputed,  and  the  values  given  in  Table  III  are  based  upon  "estimated 
actual  pressure  increments" . 

It  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  the  corrected  values  are  really  any  more 
accurate  than  the  uncorrected  modulus  values.  The  only  really  large  change 
was  in  the  results  for  test  y6,  and  these  results  were  brought  more  imto 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  results.  The  difference  between  the  fast  and  slow 
modulus  values  was  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  correction;  it  certainly  was 
too  large  in  the  uncorrected  data,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  difference 
is  really  correct  in  the  corrected  data.  The  correction  has  not  changed  the 
ratio  of  slow  to  unloading  modulus. 

Despite  the  scarcity  of  the  data  and  the  uncertainties  regarding 
the  data,  a  few  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  information  presented  in 
Table  III. 

(a)  The  slow  modulus  increases  considerably  between  the  first 
and  second  cycles.  By  the  fifth  cycle  of  loading  this  modulus  has  es¬ 
sentially  arrived  at  a  stabilized  value,  and  increases  only  slightly  as 
the  result  of  further  loading  cycles.  The  rate  of  stabilization  is  some¬ 
what  slower  when  the  initial  pressure  is  low. 

(b)  After  the  first  two  cycles  of  loading  the  slow  and  unloading 
moduli  are  essentially  the  same;  that  is,  there  is  a  substantially  complete 
(although  not  quite  complete)  recovery  of  strain  as  the  result  of  one  cycle 
of  loading  and  unloading. 

(c)  The  modulus  values  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  initial 
stress  level. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  any  conclusion 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  stress  increment,  it  would  appear  that: 
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(1)  with  a  low  initial  stress  level,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  stress 
increment  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  stabilized  slow  and  unloading  moduli ; 
while  (2)  at  high  initial  pressure,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  stress 
increment  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  magnitude  of  the  stabilized  slow  and 
unloading  moduli. 

2.2  Stress-Strain  Curves 

Starting  from  photographs  such  as  those  in  Figures  1  and  2,  it  is 
possible  to  construct  diagrams  which  show  the  stress-strain  relation  during 
the  interval  of  rapid  pressure  rise .  Figures  3>  4  and  5  show  some  of  the 
results  of  this  data  take-off.  Each  of  the  data  points  plotted  in  Figures 
4  and  5  represents  an  individual  take-off  of  stress  and  strain  from  a  pair 
of  stress-time  and  strain-tine  curves. 

When  the  initial  stress  level  was  low  and  the  stress  increment 
large,  the  stress-strain  curves  proved  to  be  concave  toward  the  stress  axis, 
as  is  commonly  found  for  granular  materials  (see  Figure  3) • 

When  the  initial  stress  level  was  high  and  the  stress  increment 
large  (see  Figure  4)  the  apparent  stress-strain  relation  was  substantially 
linear  over  the  major  portion  of  its  length.  However,  if  the  straight  line 
relation  is  extended  back  toward  zero  strain,  there  would  apparently  be 
a  stress  intercept.  Apparently  the  stress-strain  curve  starts  off  with  a 
steeper  slope.  At  high  pressures,  the  stress-strain  curve  shown  in  Figure  4 
tends  to  bend  over,  presumably  as  the  result  of  a  creep  phenomenon. 

Figure  5  shows  the  results  from  tests  with  a  small  stress  increment. 
The  results  in  this  figure  would  suggest  that  the  stress -strain  relation  is 
actually  concave  toward  the  strain  axis,  especially  when  the  initial  stress 
level  is  large. 

The  trends  noted  in  Figures  3  through  5  would  tend  to  confirm 
the  tentative  conclusions  set  forth  in  Item  (d)  of  the  previous  subsection. 
Obviously,  hovrever,  the  data  are  not  sufficient  to  permit  a  firm  conclusion. 


2.3  Data  Regarding  Creep 

From  examination  of  photographs  such  as  those  in  Figures  1  and  2, 
it  was  generally  observed  that  the  strain  continued  to  rise  following  the 
initial  rapid  rise  in  pressure.  Some  of  this  continued  increase  in  strain 
resulted  from  the  continued  increase  in  pressure.  Figure  6  was  constructed 
in  an  attempt  to  tell  whether  any  creep  phenomena  was  present.  Time  marks 
were  laid  off  upon  the  photographs  at  10,  20,  etc.  milliseconds  intervals 
following  the  end  of  the  initial  rapid  rise  in  pressure.  At  each  of  these 
time  marks,  the  ratio  of  the  excursion  of  the  strain  trace  to  the  excursion 
of  the  stress  trace  was  determined.  This  ratio  was  -  normalized  by  dividing 
by  the  ratio  of  strain  trace  excursion  to  stress  trace  excursion  at  uh''  ■'nd 
of  the  initial  rapid  rise  of  pressure.  Figure  6  thus  shows  the  strain  creep 
corrected  for  the  fact  that  the  stress  is  actually  increased  somewhat  during 
the  time  intervals  shown. 

The  wide  scatter  of  the  data  points  reflects  the  extreme  difficulty 
inherent  in  taking  off  such  data  from  the  photographs.  Averaging  all  points 
together,  it  would  appear  that  a  creep  phencmen/  is  present  for  approximately 
the  first  20  milliseconds  following  the  initial  rapid  rise  in  pressure.  To 
the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  effect  of  the  test  variables 
upon  the  amount  of  creep,  it  would  seem  that  the  creep  was  greatest  when 
both  the  initial  pressure  and  the  stress  increment  were  large,  and  was 
least  when  the  initial  pressure  was  small. 


3.  Tests  Upon  Glass  Beads 

Table  IV  indicates  the  scope  of  test  program  involving  glass  beads. 
The  procedures  involved  in  these  tests  vere  quite  similar  to  those  used  for 
the  tests  upon  Ottawa  sand.  The  beads  vere  placed  in  the  specimen  container 
at  essentially  the  maximum  density  for  this  assortment  of  beads.  The  exact 
void  ratio  was  not  recorded  during  this  test  program,  but  based  upon  subse¬ 
quent  work  it  would  appear  that  the  void  ratio  was  about  0.6l.  A  sizeable 
fraction  of  the  beads  vere  not  of  spherical  shape,  and  this  fact  accounts 
for  the  rather  high  value  of  minimum  void  ratio.  With  regard  to  both  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  oscilloscope  photographs  and  the  visual 
strain  readings,  the  data  from  the  tests  upon  glass  beads  vere  entirely 
similar  to  the  data  obtained  for  Ottawa  sand. 

A  tabulation  of  the  modulus  values  obtained  for  several  cycles 
for  each  of  the  four  tests  is  shown  in  Table  V.  The  definitions  of  fast 
modulus,  slow  modulus  and  unloading  modulus  are  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ottawa  sand  tests.  Since  these  moduli  made  use  of  the  nominal 
stress  increment,  a  set  of  corrected  values  has  been  placed  in  Table  V 
beneath  the  uncorrected  figures.  This  correction  makes  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  nominal  stress  increment  is  not  always  the  stress  increment 
which  is  applied.  Since  the  battery  voltage  was  not  measured  and  since 
measurements  of  stress  changes  vere  not  made  following  the  first  5@m. 
seconds  of  the  loading  cycle,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  applied 
stresses.  These  estimates  are  shown  in  Table  IV.  By  using  oscilloscope 
photographs  and  by  making  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  battery  voltage, 
an  estimate  of  the  immediate  increment  could  be  made  with  some  confidence. 
For  estimating  the  final  increment  a  more  uncertain  basis  had  to  be  applied. 
From  other  test  data  which  was  obtained  using  a  similar  test  set-up  to  that 
used  for  the  glass  beads,  it  was  known  that  the  ratio  of  the  immediate  to 
the  final  increment  averaged  around  0.75.  Consequently  this  was  the  figure 
which  was  used  to  estimate  the  final  increment  for  glass  beads. 

As  indicated  in  Tables  IV  and  V,  the  results  of  Test  Y9  were 
particularly  affected  by  this  correction  since  here  the  applied  stress 


increment  was  vastly  different  from  tne  nominal  increment. 

An  examination  of  Table  V  indicates  that  fast,  slow  and  unloading 

moduli  are  increased  considerably  by  an  increase  in  initial  confining  pressure. 

2  2 

For  both  the  10  lb. /in.  and  100  lb. /in/  initial  pressures,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  stress  increment  does  not  significantly  change 
the  three  moduli.  For  all  four  tests  the  fast  and  slow  moduli  do  not  differ 
by  a  significant  amount.  For  long  term  creep  effects  to  be  present  the  slow 
modulus  would  be  expected  to  be  significantly  lower  than  the  fast  modulus.  If 
anything  the  slow  moduli  obtained  in  these  four  tests  seems  to  be  slightly 
greater  than  the  corresponding  fast  moduli.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  no 
long  term  creep  has  taken  place.  This  conclusion  must  be  accepted  eond',+ionally 
since  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  based  on  adjusted  results  and  not  on 
directly  measured  values  of  stress. 

Oscilloscope  photographs  were  generally  taken  on  the  loading  portion 
of  cycles  2,  5  and  10  for  each  test.  These  photographs  are  similar  in  general 
appearance  to  those  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2  for  Ottawa  sand.  By  reading  off 
points  on  the  photographs,  the  stress-strain  curves  for  cycles  2  and  10  in 
Figures  7  and  8  were  obtained.  Tests  Y7  and  Y10  and  Tests  Y8  and  Y9  have  been 
plotted  together  since  each  pair  had  the  same  nominal  stress  increment. 

The  stress-strain  characteristics  of  those  tests  with  the  same  initial 
pressure  are  almost  identical.  This  is  really  just  another  way  of  restating 
the  comment  above  that  increasing  the  stress  increment  does  not  greatly  influ¬ 
ence  the  modulus.  The  indication  of  any  long  term  creep  in  these  curves  would 
be  the  bending  over  of  the  stress-strain  curve  to  show  a  concavity  to  the  strain 
axis.  As  this  concavity  is  not  observed,  it  again  suggests  that  long  term  creep 
is  not  present. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  two  final  points  on  cycle  10 

of  Test  Y9  shown  in  Figure  8.  These  two  points  show  the  same  strain.  The 

2 

23  lb. /in.  stress  for  the  upper  point  was  obtained  by  applying  the  ratio 
4/3  to  the  immediate  stress  increment.  Examination  of  the  photograph  for 
this  cycle  shows  that  for  50m,  seconds  after  loading  both  stress  and  strain 
traces  remained  horizontal.  So  it  appears  likely  that  this  is  one  case  where 


the  final  increment  ana  immediate  stress  increment  were  equal. 


3.1  Conclusions 

(a)  The  fast,  slow  and  unloading  moduli  increase  noticeably  with 
an  increase  in  initial  confining  pressure. 

(b)  The  three  moduli  arc  not  significantly  affected  by  changes  in 
stress  increment. 

(c)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  long  term  creep  effects  present. 
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Table  IV 


TEST  PROGRAM  FOR  GLASS  BEADS 


Test 


Initial 

Pressure 

Wing 


Nominal 

Increment 


lb/ in^ 


Est.  Iramed. 
Increment 
lb/irt- 


Est.  Final  Rise 

Increment  Time 

lb/ ±rf_  M  Sec 
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14 

TABLE  TE  CONSTRAINED  MODULI  FOR  GLASS  BEADS 

(  thousand's  of  /b./m  2  ) 


Y/O  8S  93  93  67  92  98  105  92  98  105  /05 
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FIGURE  I  DATA  FROM  TEST  Y2  ON  OTTAWA  SAND 
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FIGURE  2  DATA  FROM  TEST  Y6  ON  OTTAWA  S£ND 
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FIGURE  4  STRESS -STRAIN  DATA  FOR  OTTAWA  SAND 
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APPENDIX  E 


SECOND  SERIES  OF  RAPID  LOADING  TESTS  UPON 
GRANULAR  MATERIALS 


PREFACE 


The  tests  reported  in  this  appendix  were  carried  out  during 
the  period  from  January  1962  through  Kay  1962  by  Edmond  T.  Killer,  a 
Research  Assistant  employed  by  the  Soil  Dynamics  Project.  Mr.  Miller 
has  also  assisted  the  author  in  the  reduction  and  interpretation  of  the 
data. 
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1.  Test  Program 

This  series  of  tests  was  designed  to  give  further  information 
concerning  the  effect  of  initial  stress  level  and  stress  increment  on 
the  strain- time  response  of  granular  materials  to  a  rapidly  applied, 
one-dimensional  loading.  The  two  granular  materials  used  in  this  series 
were  the  same  as  those  tested  in  the  tests  described  in  Appendix  D. 

Two  oedometers  were  used  in  this  series.  Oedometer  II  was 
used  as  set  up  for  the  tests  of  Appendix  D  for  the  majority  of  the  tests. 
Oedometer  III  was  used  for  tests  M7,  M8,  and  M9,  but  was  abandoned  there¬ 
after  for  the  reasons  outlined  in  Appendix  C. 

A  newer  oscillator  was  used  for  these  tests  to  drive  the  LVDT 
so  that  the  frequency  and  the  voltage  output  could  be  set  with  a  higher 
degree  of  accuracy.  In  addition,  a  simple  calibration  of  the  oscillator 
was  performed  at  the  beginning  of  each  day's  testing  to  insure  uniformity 
of  input  to  the  LVDT.  The  oscillator  was  connected  directly  to  the 
oscilloscope,  and  the  output  signal  for  the  oscillator  was  adjusted  to 
produce  readings  of  20,000  cps  in  frequency,  and  20  volts  amplitude  on 
the  oscilloscope.  Once  this  was  achieved,  the  LVDT  was  connected  to  the 
oscillator,  and  the  settings  were  left  unchanged  for  the  day's  testing. 

Early  in  the  program,  a  dry  cell  was  used  as  a  power  source 
for  the  pressure  transducer.  However,  recognizing  the  difficulties 
associated  with  maintaining  a  constant  input  with  the  dry  cell,  a 
change  was  later  made  to  a  wet  cell.  This  provided  a  more  constant 
source  of  6  volt  d.c.  current,  and  as  soon  as  a  decay  in  the  voltage 
became  perceptible,  the  wet  cell  could  be  re-charged  to  maintain  a 
constant  calibration. 

2.  Tests  Upon  Ottawa  Sand  and  Glass  Beads 

Sand  or  glass  beads  was  tamped  into  the  specimen  container  to 
duplicate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  test  conditions  in  the  tests  presented 
in  Appendix  D.  Table  I  shows  the  test  conditions  used  in  each  test  in 
the  series.  A  fresh  specimen  was  prepared  for  each  of  the  tests  in  the 
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the  series,  hut  several  of  the  tests  were  subjected  to  two  different 
magnitudes  of  stress  increment.  In  these  tests,  the  lower  increment 
was  applied  through  enough  cycles  to  establish  approximate  equilibrium, 
and  then  the  second  stress  increment  was  applied  for  the  remaining  cycles 
of  the  test. 

Tests  Ml  through  m6  were  made  using  a  relatively  slow  sweep 
rate  so  that  observations  of  the  trace  could  be  made  after  the  initial 
increment  of  stress  was  applied.  Therefore,  creep  could  be  observed 
for  a  short  period  of  time.  Remaining  tests  used  a  fast  sweep  so  that 
the  stress-strain  characteristics  could  be  observed.  Figures  1  and  2 
show  typical  sets  of  data  as  they  were  recorded  during  the  tests . 

Numbers  in  the  tables  are  deflections  of  the  strain  and  stress  beams 
measured  in  grid  spacings.  Interpretation  of  the  data  is  the  same  as 
that  described  in  Section  2  of  Appendix  D. 

2.1  Analysis  of  Data  for  Modulus 

Three  modulus  values  were  computed  as  described  in  Section  2 
of  Appendix  D,  and  a  fourth  modulus  was  computed  in  this  series  only. 

These  moduli  are:  "fast  loading  modulus,"  equal  to  the  immediate 
pressure  increment  divided  by  the  change  in  strain  during  the  immediate 
pressure  rise;  "slow  loading  modulus,"  equal  to  the  final  stress  increment 
divided  by  the  final  change  in  strain,  both  measured  at  the  end  of  the 
three-minute  loading  interval;  "fast  unloading  modulus,"  equal  to  the 
immediate  pressure  decrement  divided  by  the  initial  change  in  strain 
during  the  pressure  decline;  and  "slow  unloading  modulus,"  equal  to 
the  final  stress  decrement  divided  by  the  final  change  in  strain,  both 
measured  at  the  end  of  the  three-minute  unloading  cycle.  The  two  "fast" 
moduli  were  measured  only  for  those  cycles  which  were  photographed. 

Tables  II  and  III  summarize  the  modulus  data  determined  in 
these  tests,  uncorrected  for  apparatus  compressibility.  Those  comments 
made  in  Appendix  D,  Section  2.1,  concerning  accuracy  of  modulus  measure¬ 
ment,  also  apply  to  these  tests. 
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Modulus  values  for  test  Kl6  appear  to  be  far  out  of  reason 
when  viewed  in  relation  to  other  data*  No  definite  reason  for  the  high 
values  has  been  determined*  However,  it  may  be  due  to  an  error  in  the 
recording  of  the  strain  sensitivity  of  the  oscilloscope*  The  test  data 
has  been  included  in  the  tabulations  in  the  hope  that  it  will  become 
useful  at  some  later  date. 

Certain  observations  were  made  regarding  the  results  of  the 
tests  which  should  be  regarded  merely  as  observations  at  this  time. 

The  reasons  for  the  specific  form  the  results  have  taken  are  not  yet 
clearly  understood. 

Modulus  tends  to  increase  with  increasing  initial  pressure 
and  generally  tends  to  decrease  or  remain  approximately  constant  with 
increasing  stress  increment.  These  tendencies  are  less  pronounced 
after  application  of  several  cycles  of  loading.  Trends  are  difficult 
to  establish  clearly  because  of  the  scarcity  of  data  for  higher  stress 
increments. 

Unloading  modulus  is  initially  much  higher  than  the  loading 
modulus.  In  some  cases  this  modulus  decreases  and  then  again  increases 
as  the  number  of  cycles  increases.  In  any  case,  the  general  trend  of 
the  unloading  modulus  tends  to  approach  the  loading  modulus  as  a  limit. 
For  various  reasons,  the  unloading  modulus  is  more  erratic  than  the 
loading  modulus  and  trends  are  harder  to  identify. 

These  modulus  data  for  Ottawa  sand  have  been  shown  in 
graphical  form  in  Figures  4,  5  and  6,  and  for  glass  beads  in  Figures 
9,  10  and  11. 

2.2  Stress -Strain  Curves 

As  in  the  tests  described  in  Appendix  D,  the  photographs  of 
stress -time  and  strain-time  curves  were  used  as  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  produce  stress-strain  curves.  The  results  of  some  of  these 
tests  are  shown  for  Ottawa  sand  in  Figures  7  through  8  and  for  glass 
beads  in  Figures  13  through  l6. 


Some  of  the  tests  show  a  very  definite  time  lag  between  the 

application  of  load  and  the  beginning  of  strain  (up  to  approximately 
one  millisecond).  Some,  if  not  all,  of  the  effect  can  possibly  be 
explained  by  a  small  inertial  lag  in  the  motion  of  the  piston  as 
load  is  applied. 

In  other  tests,  the  opposite  effect  is  seen.  There  are 
large  strains  produced  with  only  a  small  increase  in  stress  and  then 
a  more  gradual  increase  in  the  latter  portions  of  the  stress  rise. 

Where  this  effect  was  seen,  it  appeared  only  in  the  first  cycle,  and 
may  be  due  to  an  initial  looseness  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  soil 
sample. 

Evidence  may  be  obtained  from  the  stress -strain  plots  that 
the  stress-strain  curve  is  actually  (l)  a  straight  line,  (2)  concave, 
or  (3)  convex,  depending  on  the  test  observed.  At  this  time,  however, 
the  evidence  is  still  too  sketchy  to  make  a  positive  statement  about 
which  may  be  correct,  or,  assuming  that  each  may  be  correct  part  of 
the  time,  what  conditions  control  the  shape  of  the  curve.  The  curves 
seem  to  become  straighter  with  increasing  numbers  of  cycles  of  stress 
application. 

2.3  Data  Regarding  Creep 

Tests  Ml  through  Il6  were  performed  primarily  to  gain  operator 
experience  in  the  manipulation  of  the  test  equipment.  In  addition  to 
this  purpose,  a  check  on  the  previous  tests  was  provided,  and  valuable 
data  on  the  creep  experienced  in  the  early  stages  following  loading 
were  obtained.  Because  of  the  relatively  slow  sweep  rates  employed 
in  these  tests,  and  the  resulting  very  steep  rise  curves,  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  adequate  data  to  produce  stress-strain  curves  for 
these  tests.  The  creep  observations  are  shown  in  Figure  3* 

Erratic  data  on  creep  and  the  crude  methods  used  in  the  photo 
analysis  make  it  difficult  to  make  positive  statements  concerning  creep. 
However,  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  state  that  creep  occurs  rather  rapidly 


for  the  first  few  milliseconds  and  then  arrives  at  a  much  slower  rate 
for  several  seconds.  In  most  cases,  very  little  creep  appears  to  be 
taking  place  at  the  end  of  a  three-minute  period. 


Table  1 

TESTING  PROGRAM 


Initial 

Pressure  # 

Rise 

Test 

Oedoneter 

Soil 

Pressure 

Increment 

Time 

Ml 

11 

Ottava  Sand 

15 

10 

3 

M2 

11 

Ottava  Sand 

100 

15 

No  picture 

M3 

11 

Ottava  Sand 

50 

20 

0 

U 

IlU 

11 

Ottava  Sand 

15 

ICO 

12 

M5 

11 

Ottava  Sand 

50 

100 

10 

Mo 

11 

Ottava  Sand 

ICO 

ICO 

20 

M7 

hi 

Ottawa  Sand 

15 

5 

15 

M3 

hi 

Ottava  Sand 

15 

** 

10  &  15 

_** 

10  Sc  13 

M9 

hi 
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50 

10 

5 

M10 

11 
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50 
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11 
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10 

6 

M12 

11 
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15 

6 
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11 
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10  &  20 

10  &  15 

Ml4 
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Glass  Beads 

15 

5 

10 

M15 

11 
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15 
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10  Sc  12 

mi6 
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15 
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11 
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15 
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25 
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50 

10 

6 
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11 
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6  8c  3 
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11 
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50 
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13 
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11 
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50 
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23 

M22 

11 
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5 

M23 

11 
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10  Sc  20 

6  Sc  3 

M24 

11 

Glass  Beads 

100 

ICO 

15 

M25 

11 

Glass  Beads 

ICO 

200 

13 

-X- 

These  pressure  increments  are  "nominal"  values,  or  those  that  were 
attempted  in  each  test.  Actual  pressures  achieved  in  the  tests  were 
^measures  and  vary  somewhat  from  these  nominal  values. 

Where  two  values  appear,  the  first  value  applies  to  the  first  portion 
of  the  test,  and  the  second  applies  to  the  last  portion  of  the  test. 


TABLE  H  MILLER  TESTS  ON  OTTAWA  SAND 


TABLEUT  MILLER  TESTS  ON  GLASS  BEADS 

CONSTRAINED  MODULI  (thousands  of  Ib/sq  in.) 
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FIGURE  2  DATA  FROM  TEST  M24  ON  GLASS  BEADS 
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FIGURE  3  INITIAL  CREEP  IN  OTTAWA  SAND 
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FIGURE  4  OTTAWA  SAND  -  FAST  MODULUS  -  FIRST  CYCLE 
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FIGURE  5 


OTTAWA  SAND  -  SLOW  MODULUS  -  FIRST  CYCLE 
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FIGURE  6  OTTAWA  SAND  -  SLOW  MODULUS  -  FIFTH  CYCLE 


FIGURE  7  OTTAWA  SAND,  STRESS  -  CHANGE  vs  STRAIN 
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FIGURE  8 
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FIGURE  II  GLASS  BEADS,  SLOW  MODULUS  FIFTH  CYCLE 


FIGURE  12  GLASS  BEADS  STRESS- CHANGE  vs  STRAIN  IN  SMALL  INCREMENT  TESTS 
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FIGURE  13  GLASS  BEADS,  STRESS-CHANGE  vs  STRAIN 
IN  SMALL  INCREMENT  TESTS 
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FIGURE  14  GLASS  BEADS,  STRESS-CHANGE  vs  STRAIN 
IN  LARGE  INCREMENT  TESTS 


FIGURE  15  GLASS  BEADS,  STRESS-CHANGE  vs  STRAIN 
IN  LARGE  INCREMENT  TESTS 
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GLASS  BEADS,  STRESS  -  CHANGE  vs  STRAIN 

IN  LARGE  INCREMENT  TESTS 


APPENDIX  F 

TRIAXIAL  TESTS  USING  CYCLIC  LOADING 


PREFACE 


The  results  contained  in  this  appendix  were  obtained  by 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Moore,  Research  Assistant.  The  work  started  in  the  fall  of 
1961  and  ended  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

These  tests  were  part  of  a  larger  effort  aimed  at  ascertaining 
the  three-dimensional  stress-strain  behavior  for  granular  soils.  The  tests 
reported  herein  were  designed  to  secure  very  accurate  data  concerning  the 
initial  modulus  during  triaxial  compression.  The  total  test  program  was 
also  to  include  measurement  of  lateral  strains  during  triaxial  compression 
tests  and  torsional  loadings  upon  triaxial  specimens.  These  various 
results  were  then  to  be  compared  with  the  results  of  one -dimensional 
compression  tests* 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  success  of  this  total  effort 
would  depend  upon  considerable  advances  in  testing  appartus  and  procedures, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  ability  to  measure  very  small  displacements. 
Hence  the  decision  was  made  to  concentrate  upon  the  one-dimensional 
compression  tests. 

The  results  from  the  triaxial  compression  tests  are  of  interest 
with  regard  to  the  general  magnitude  of  the  measured  modulus,  and  hence 
the  results  are  included  in  this  report. 
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1.  Test  Procedure 


The  tests  described  in  this  appendix  have  been  conducted  using 
vacuum  triaxial  techniques.  Samples  were  prepared  by  tamping  the  dry  soil 
in  a  membrane  held  in  a  4-inch  diameter  compaction  mold.  This  produced 
samples  approximately  0-3/4  inches  long.  The  metal  top  cap  was  placed  in 
position  and  the  vacuum  was  applied  before  the  compaction  mold  was  removed. 

The  membrane  was  held  in  position  by  means  of  two  rubber  rings  at  each  end. 

The  sample  was  supported  on  the  regular  4-inch  triaxial  cell  base.  Instead 
of  using  the  regular  top  of  the  4-inch  triaxial  cell,  a  special  top  was 
made  so  that  frictional  resistance  on  the  loading  ram  could  be  minimized. 

This  was  done  by  provision  of  a  ball  bearing  guide  for  the  loading  ram. 

The  vacuum  was  applied  with  a  Cenco  Hyvac  vacuum  pump,  the  amount 
of  suction  being  measured  on  a  mercury  manometer.  A  confining  pressure  of 
less  than  one  atmosphere  could  be  provided  by  permitting  a  controlled  leak 
in  the  line  between  the  vacuum  pump  and  the  sample. 

The  samples  were  tested  in  the  large  Wykeham  and  Farrence  load 
frame,  using  a  strain  rate  of  0.012  inches  per  minute.  The  proving  ring 
which  was  used  for  vertical  load  measurement  had  a  sensitivity  of  approximately 
120  lbs.  per  0.10  inches  deflection.  The  deflection  of  the  sample  was  measured 
by  two  diametrically  opposite  0.0001  inch  dial  gauges,  which  registered  the 
vertical  movement  of  the  metal  top  cap  on  the  sample. 

The  test  procedure  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1,  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  In  most  cases  four  cycles  of  loading  were  run,  enabling 
determinations  of  loading  modulus  and  unloading  modulus  to  be  made  in  each 
case.  At  the  end  of  each  loading  cycle,  the  strain  application  was  stopped 
and  readings  of  creep  as  a  function  of  tine  were  taken.  These  readings 
were  continued  until  all  movement  had  apparently  ceased.  This  frequently 
occurred  around  10  to  20  minutes  after  cessation  of  load  application,  but 
with  the  higher  values  of  major  principal  stress,  some  readings  were  taken 
up  to  two  hours  after  the  completion  of  load  application.  Creep  is  defined 
here  as  all  the  movement  which  occurs  after  load  application  is  stopped. 

The  amount  of  load  relaxation  accompanying  this  creep  was  also  noted.  It  was 
appreciated  that  the  amount  of  load  relaxation  was  not  a  unique  property  of 
the  soil,  since  it  depended  primarily  on  the  stiffness  of  the  proving  ring. 
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2.  Description  of  Soils 

The  tests  described  in  this  report  were  conducted  on  three  sand-size 
materials,  two  of  which  were  of  very  uniform  grain  size,  the  third  material 
showing  a  somewhat  wider  gradation.  The  first  sample  tested  was  Ottawa  sand, 
the  grain  size  curve  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  second  material 
tested  was  Eglin  Field  sand,  a  medium  sand  containing  a  trace  of  silt  and 
which  was  obtained  from  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida.  The  grain  size 
curve  for  this  material  is  shown  in  Figure  3* 

The  last  material  tested  consisted  of  uniform  glass  beads  of 
medium  sand  size,  the  grain  size  curve  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  ' .  These 
beads  were  supplied  by  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  following  information  on  physical  properties  was  provided  by  the 
manufacturer: 

3M  "Superbrite"  Glass  Beads 

a)  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  the  glass  =  11  x  10  lb. /in. 

b)  Crushing  Strength  per  bead  10  to  15  lb. 

c)  Shape  -  3 $  to  10$  of  the  glass  spheres  may  not  be  accurate  spheres 

3.  Test  Results 

The  most  obvious  parameter  which  could  be  extracted  from  the  test 
results  was  Young’s  modulus  for  the  loading  and  unloading  portions  of  each 
cycle.  These  results  have  been  tabulated  in  Tables  1  through  6  for  Ottawa 
sand,  Tables  7  through  l4  for  Eglin  Field  sand,  and  Tables  15  through  20 
for  glass  beads. 

4.  Discussion  of  Bata 

A  glance  at  the  tabulated  data  shows  immediately  the  following 

features : 

a)  The  unloading  modulus  shows  relatively  small  variations  from  cycle 
to  cycle  compared  with  the  loading  modulus. 
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t>)  For  the  one  atmosphere  confining  pressure  the  creep  tends  to  cease 

after  the  first  cycle,  particularly  for  the  lower  stress  increments. 

c)  For  the  one-third  of  an  atmosphere  confining  pressure,  the  creep 
does  not  cease  after  the  first  cycle  for  the  higher  stress  increments, 
although  there  is  a  significant  decrease  in  the  magnitude  of  the  creep. 

d)  The  loading  modulus  for  the  first  cycle  is  usually  quite  low  compared 
with  the  moduli  for  subsequent  cycles. 

e)  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  cycle,  the  loading  modulus  appears  to  be 
levelling  off  to  a  constant  value. 

f)  The  loading  modulus  determined  after  permitting  creep  and  relaxation 
to  occur  is  only  slightly  lower  than  the  original  loading  modulus . 

Some  of  these  features  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  graphical 
presentation.  Figure  5  shows  the  variation  in  modulus  ratio  for  various  cycles 
of  loading  for  all  of  the  Ottawa  sand  samples.  A  modulus  ratio  of  1.0  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  final,  apparently  constant  value  of  modulus  for  the  loading 
portion  of  a  cycle.  On  the  Figure,  boundaries,  which  enclose  most  of  the 
test  results,  have  been  drawn.  This  plot  shows  the  rapid  rise  in  loading 
modulus  and  its  levelling  off  at  a  "constant"  value.  It  is  also  seen  that 
the  unloading  moduli  are  higher  than  the  loading  moduli,  and  they  do  not 
show  a  great  variation  with  cycle  of  loading. 

For  sample  10  these  results  have  been  plotted  in  Figure  6  in  terms 
of  actual  modulus  in  lb. /in.  .  Here  the  same  general  pattern  described  above 
is  evident.  This  plot  also  shows  a  relationship  not  evident  in  Figure  5, 
namely  that  both  loading  and  unloading  moduli  increase  with  stress  level. 

It  does  appear,  however,  that  for  the  first  cycle  the  reverse  relationship 
is  true  for  the  loading  portion  of  the  cycle. 

This  point  is  demonstrated  in  more  detail  in  Figure  7*  This  plot 
shows  that  for  a  particular  value  of  confining  pressure  the  loading  modulus 
ratio  decreases  with  an  increase  in  major  principal  stress  (first  loading 
cycle  only).  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  the  unloading  modulus  ratio 
does  not  show  any  significant  variation  with  major  principal  stress. 
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With  the  results  so  far  available  it  seems  that  the  modulus  is 
more  dependent  on  major  principal  stress  than  on  confining  pressure.  Plots 
of  modulus  (levelled  off  "constant"  value)  against  major  principal  stress  has 
been  made  for  all  the  Ottawa  sand  samples  in  Figure  8,  for  the  Eglin  Field  sand 
in  Figure  9,  and  for  the  glass  beads  in  Figure  10.  With  the  relatively  few 
points  available  it  is  evident  that  tests  at  much  higher  confining  pressures 
would  be  desirable  to  define  the  relationships  more  clearly.  However,  even 
with  the  information  so  far  available  some  statements  can  be  made  from  a 
comparison  of  Figures  8,  9  and  10, 

In  general,  it  appears  that  the  Young’s  modulus  decreases  with  an 
increase  in  the  stress  increment  (£°~  ),  The  modulus  values  for  tt  .  0lass 
beads  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those  for  the  Ottawa  sand.  But 
the  rate  of  increase  of  modulus  with  respect  to  major  principal  stress  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  glass  beads.  The  modulus  values  for  the  Eglin  Field 
sand  are  significantly  less  than  for  both  the  glass  beads  and  the  Ottawa  sand. 
This  difference  may  be  explainable  partly  by  the  differences  in  void  ratios, 
Eglin  Field  sand  having  a  void  ratio  of  O.63,  Ottawa  sand  0.53>  and  the  glass 
beads  0,59*  The  results  of  some  tests  on  Eglin  Field  sand  at  different  void 
ratios  are  presented  in  Figure  11.  From  this  plot  it  seems  not  too  unreason¬ 
able  to  state  that  the  differences  between  the  Ottawa  sand  and  Eglin  Field 
sand  moduli  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  void  ratio  differences .  In  the 
case  of  the  glass  beads  however,  there  seems  to  be  some  other  factor  influ¬ 
encing  the  moduli.  Conceivably,  this  factor  may  be  surface  roughness  of  the 
particles. 

To  gain  an  impression  of  the  shape  of  the  hysteresis  loops,  some 
typical  stress-strain  curves  for  the  third  cycle  of  loading  have  been  plotted 
in  Figures  12  and  13-  It  is  noted  that  complete  equilibrium  has  not  been 
attained  since  none  of  the  hysteresis  loops  fully  close.  The  shapes  of 
these  loops  are  generally  convex  upwards  for  loading  and  concave  upwards 
for  unloading.  This  differs  somewhat  from  the  hysteresis  loops  obtained 
by  Weissnann  and  Hart  in  "The  Damping  Capacity  of  Some  Granular  Soils", 
where  the  stress  strain  curves  were  concave  upwards  for  both  loading  and 


unloading.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  inset  in  Figure  12.  Probably  one 

should  not  expect  agreement  in  tne  shape  of  the  hystersis  loops  since  the 

tvo  sets  of  data  are  not  strictly  comparable.  In  addition  to  testing  soils 

of  larger  grain  size  than  has  been  described  in  this  report,  Weissraann  and 

Hart  kept  cycling  the  load  until  a  closed  hysteresis  loop  was  obtained. 

They  have  not  stated  how  many  cycles  were  required  to  do  this. 

If  energy  loss  is  defined  as  the  area  within  the  loop,  it  is 

2 

seen  that  the  energy  loss  for  a  lower  confining  pressure  (5  lb. /in.  )  is 
many  tines  the  energy  loss  for  a  higher  confining  pressure  (14.7  lb. /in.  ). 

It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  the  almost  perfect  elastic  behavior  of  the 
glass  beads  under  the  higher  confining  pressure. 

For  an  examination  of  creep  behavior  an  initial  plot  of  principal 
stress  difference  against  deflection  has  been  made  in  Figures  lU  and  15. 

For  the  samples  under  the  higher  confining  pressure  the  magnitude  of  creep 
deflection  seems  to  be  increasing  at  a  similar  rate  as  the  total  deflection. 
However,  for  the  samples  under  the  lower  confining  pressure  the  creep  deflection 
appears  to  reach  a  maximum  value  while  the  total  deflection  still  increases. 


Table  1 


MODULUS  FOR  OTTAWA  SAND  -  SAMPLE  6 

C  =  0.54,  0“c  =  14.3  p.s.i.,  =  2.0  p.s.i. 


;|M 

First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third 

Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

13 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

30,000* 

55,000 

50,000 

49,000 

47,000 

O 

O 

O 

C\ 

47,000 

4.0 

12, OOO 

(10, 300 f 

60, 000 

50, 000 

52,000 

52,000 

0 

0 

0 

•s 

CJ 

ir\ 

52,000 

6.0 

5,400 

(4,700) 

67,000 

52, OCO 

56, 000 

47,000 

(36,000) 

53,000 

49,000 

C.O 

1 

2,700 

(1,900) 

53,000 

33, 000 
(9,900) 

55,000 

49,000 

(35,000) 

56,000 

'  50,000 

i 

2 

*  Units  of  modulus  are  lb. /in/. 

®  Numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  modulus  measurements  made  after 
permitting  creep  and  relaxation  to  occur. 


Table  2 


MODULUS  FOR  OTTAWA  SAND  -  SAMPLE  7 

C.  =  0.54,  =  1  4.6  p.s.i.,  =  1.0  p.s.i. 


mm 

First 

Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

31,000 

(28,000) 

52, 000 

49,000 

52,00^ 

1 

4.0 

18,000 
(l4, 000) 

59,000 

55,000 

6.0 

8,300 

(6,000) 

72, 000 

55,oco 

8.0 

4,  100 
(2,900) 

64,000 

55,ooo 

10.0 

1 

...  _ 1 

2,000 

(1,400) 

! 

88,oco 

63, 000 
(35,ooo) 

Table  3 

MODULUS  FOR  OTTAWA  SAND  -  SAMPLE  8 


£-  =  0.53,  *  =  14.7  p.s.i.,  Ac"  =  4.0  p.s.i. 


C7, 

First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

4.0 

18, 000 
(15,000) 

52, 000 

51, 000 

51, 000 

53,000 

52,000 

6.0 

14, 000 
(11,000) 

54,000 

50,000 
( 44, 000) 

54,000 

52,000 

55,000 

8.0 

7,ioo 

(5,300) 

i 

60,000 

53,000 

(49,000) 

56,000 

53,ooo 

56,000 

Table  4 

MODULUS  FOR  OTTAWA  SAND  -  SAMPLE  9 
e  =  0.54  c r~c  =  4.9  p.s.i.,  =  1.0  p.s.i. 


mm 

First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

C\-"3 

v.  Va 

0  0 

0  0 

35,000 

34,000 

35,000 

34,000 

35,000 

34,000 

4.0 

3oo 

(650) 

42, 000 

35,000 

47,000 

37,000 

44,000 

39,000 

6.0 

280 

(210) 

48, 000 

47,000 

49,000 

42,000 

52,000 

42,000 

Table  5 


MODULUS  FOR  OTTAWA  SAND  -  SAMPLE  10 


0.54,  =  4.9  p.s.i..  At*  =  2.0  p.s.i. 


First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load  | 

2.0 

4,700 

(3,900) 

27,000 

25,000 

(21,000) 

29, 000 

26, 000 
(25,000) 

4.0 

610 
(  540) 

34,000 

31,000 

(21,000) 

36,000 

34,000 

(32,000) 

j 

6.0 

240 

(  220) 

’40,000 

40,000 

43,000 

43, 000 

1 

Table  6 

MODULUS  FOR  OTTAWA  SAND  -  SAMPLE  11 
C  =  0.52,  C"c.  =  5*0  p.s.i.,  =  4.0  p.s.i. 


First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

4.0 

1 

29,000 

24, 000 
(20,000) 

29,000 

O  O 
O  O 
O  O 

•N  *\ 

h-  OO 
CO  CO 

29,000 

26,000 

6.0 

1 

■  m 

36,000 

23,000 

(23,000) 

37,000 

32,000 

(25,000) 

38,000 

34,000 

(28,000) 

Table  7 


modulus  for  eglin  field  gaud  -  sample  12 

S  =  0.64,  «c,  =  14.2  p.s.i.,  -ACT  =  2.0  p.s.i. 


First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

20,000 

(13,500) 

39,000 

36,000 

40,000 

36,000 

4o, 000 

39,000 

4.0 

13, 000 

(7,500) 

42,000 

36,000 

(32,000) 

42, 000 

36,000 

(31,000) 

44,000 

39,000 

6.0 

9,500 

(4,000) 

45,000 

4o, 000 
(36,000) 

45,000 

4o, 000 

44, 000 

42,000 

8.0 

7,000 

(3,300) 

52,000 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

on  0 

53,000 

43,000 

51, 000 

43,000 

Table  3 

MODULUS  FOR  EGLIN  FIELD  SALT)  -  SAMPLE  13 
—  =  C.63,  <TZ.lk.k  p.s.i.,  Ac-  =  1.0  p  s.i. 


CT5. 

First 

Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

p .  S  .  X  . 

Load 

Unload 

Lead 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

16, 000 
(6,600) 

35,000 

33,000 

38,000 

33,000 

36,500 

4.0 

3,200 

(3,100) 

33,500 

49,000 

33,000 

44, 000 

36, 500 

6.0 

4,000 

(1,600) 

35,000 

40,000 

33, 000 

51,000 

38,000 

3.0 

2, 800 
(1,000) 

36, 500 

49, 000 

40,000 

55, COO 

40,000 

10.0 

1  1 

t 

1 _ 1 

2,400 
(  950) 

62,000 

35,000 

79,000 

1 

38, 000 

1 

1 _ 

Tabic  9 


MODULUS  FOR  EGLIN  FIELD  SAND  -  SAMPLE  l4 
S  =  0.62,  <3c  =  14.7  p.s.i.,  Acr  =  4.0  p.s.i. 


First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

P«  s • 1 • 

Load 

Unload 

;  IjOad 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

4.0 

7,300 

(5,000) 

37,000 

1  35,000 
|  (23,000) 

33,000 

36,000 

(33,000) 

33,0<^A 

j 

38,000 

6.0 

11, 500 
(6,4oo) 

41,000 

1  33,500 

.;( 26,oco) 

41,000 

33,coo 

4i, 000 

40,000 

O 

CO 

9,000 

(4,900) 

44,000 

i 

1 

|  39,ooo 

1 

( 

i 

47,000 

j 

41,000 

(34,000) 

47,000 

43,000 

(38,000) 

Table  10 

MODULUS  FOR  EGLIN  HELD  SAND  -  SAMPLE  15 
=  0.6l,  =  5.0  p.s.i.,  Ac3~  =  4.0  p.s.i. 


OX 

First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

13591 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

4.0 

3,700 

(2,900) 

22,000 

21,500 

(17,000) 

23,000 

23,000 

(20,000) 

24, 000 

23,000 

6.0 

1,700 

(1,400) 

25,000 

24,000 

(19,000) 

29,000 

26,000 

(22,000) 

23, 000 

26,500 

Table  11 


MODULUS  FUR  EGLIN  FIELD  SAIJD  -  SAMPLE  lb 

^  =  O.58,  °c  =  4.9  p.s.i.,  Zxcr'  =  1.0  p.s.i. 


CJTI 

First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

16,000 

(13,000) 

30,000 

29, 000 

31,000 

30,000 

4.0 

8,300 

(5,300) 

30, 000 

31, 000 
(19,000) 

32,000 

31,000 

6.0 

2, 400 
(1,600) 

34, 000 

31, 000 

36,000 

| 

32,000 

10.0 

46o 

(290) 

53,000 

32, 000 
(22,000) 

58, 000  I 

1 

j 

35,000 

Table  12 

MODULUS  FOR  EGLIN  FIELD  SAND  -  SAMPLE  17 

=  O.63,  0“c  =  4.8  p.s.i.,  =  1.0  p.s.i. 


First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

SH 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

12, 500 
(10,000) 

27,000 

24,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

4.0 

6,700 

(4,ccc) 

29,000 

2°.,  CCO 

29,000 

27,000 

30,000 

29,000 

6.0 

1, 7.00 
(1,000) 

35,000 

32,000 

35,000 

34, 000 

35,000 

32,000 

10.0 

450 
(  260) 

5^,000 

1 _ i 

40,000 

51,000 

33,000 

51,000 

33,000 

Table  13 


MODULUS  FOR  EGLIN  FIELD  SARD  -  SAMPLE  13 
*  O.63,  cre  *  5.0  p.s.i.,  ao  =  2.0  p.s.i. 


First  Cycle 

Secord  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

ijgnsffnn 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

13,000 

(10,800) 

23,000 

22,000 

23, 000 

23, 000 

24,000 

23,000 

4.0 

6,700 

(4,600) 

25,000 

25, 000 

26,000 

24,000 

26, uo„ 

°S000 

6.0 

1,600 

(1A50) 

30,000 

27,000 

(13,000) 

32,000 

30,000 

34,000 

30,000 

14.5 

290 

(210) 

61,000 

50,000 

60, 000 

51,000 

62,000 

Table  l4 

MODULUS  FOR  EGLIN  FIELD  SAID  -  SAMPLE  19 


e  =  0.78,  <Jc  =  5.0  p.s.i.,  ACr- 


1.0  p.s.i. 


0^. 

First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

391 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

10,000 
(  7,400) 

19, 000 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

19,000 

4.0 

6,200 
(  3,300) 

26,000 

24,000 

25,000 

24,000 

25,000 

24,000 

6.0 

1,900 
(  1,100) 

27,000 

26,000 

(3,4C0) 

29,000 

23, COO 

30,000 

29,000 

10.0 

380 

(200) 

34,000 

40,000 

31,000 

38,000 

33,000  ' 

*  This  modulus  is  for  the  fifth  loading  cycle,  no  readings  bein^ 
t alien  for  the  fourth  and  second  loading  cycles. 


Table  15 


MODULUS  FOR  GLASS  BEADS  -  SAMPLE  20 
e  =  0.59,  °c  =  14.4  p.s.i.  A =  2.0  p.s.l. 


First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

IS 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

mm 

35,000 

53,000 

49,000 

55,000 

53,000 

55,000 

50,000 

B 

35,000 

(29,000) 

53, 000 

55,000 

56,000 

55,000 

56,000 

56,000 

6.0 

27,000 

(21,000) 

60, 000 

60, COO 

58,000 

65,000 

60, 000 

8.0 

20,000 

(14,500) 

63,000 

63,000 

63,000 

63,000 

O 

V* 

0 

0 

0 

Table  1 6 

MODULUS  FOR  GLASS  LEADS  -  SAMPLE  21 
e  =  c.58,  o'c.  =  14.6  p.s.i.,  A =  4.0  p.s.i. 


°TL 

First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

■agnssg 

I 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

HEEESH 

4.0 

O  O 
O  O 
O  O 

G\  t" — 
C\J  OJ 

59,000 

52,000 

58,000 

54,oco 

59,ooo 

53,000 

6.0 

33, coo 
(27,000) 

56,000 

56,000 

58, COO 

56,000 

57,000 

56, oco 

8.0 

32,000 

(26,000) 

63, 000 

66,000 

66,000 

1 

66,000 

66, 000 

1 

I 

65,000 

I-.. _ _ _ 

Table  17 


MODULUS  FOR  GLASS  BEADS  -  SAMPLE  22 

O'  -  0.59,  r""c  =  14.5  p.s.i.  Ac*  =  1.0  p.s.i. 


E9| 

First  Cycle 

Second  CycJ.e 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

46,000 

(42,000) 

53,000 

58,000 

58, 000 

58, 000 

4.0 

31,000 

(27,000) 

73,000 

53,000 

67,000 

62,000 

6.0 

19, 0C0 
(13,000) 

77,0-00 

73,000 

75,000 

80, oco 

8.0 

10, 000 
(  7,200) 

, 

86,000  , 

! 

67,000 

73,000 

1 

i 

73,000 

1 

10.0 

1 _ i 

4,  Coo 
(  3,400) 

1 

91, coo 

67,000 

80, oco 

j 

73,000 

! 

! 

1 

......  ■  1 

30,000 

Testing  of  sample  23  was  discontinued  when  it  was  found  that  the 
vacuum  had  been  accidentally  altered  during  the  test. 


Table  18 

MODULUS  FOR  GLASS  BEADS  -  SAMPLE  24 


£■  =  0.59,  <J~C  =  5*4  p.s.i.,  =  2.0  p.s.i. 


First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

■jggBg 

p.s.i. 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload  ! 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

10,000 
(  9,4oo) 

30,000 

34, 000 
(31,000) 

4.0 

2,900 
(  2,500) 

36,000 

43,000 

42,000 

42,000 

6.0 

T4o 

(620) 

37,000 

36,000 

(31,000) 

39,000 

8.0 

210 

(200) 

44, 000 

42,000 

(33,000) 

45,000 

5 

Table  19 


MODULUS  FOR  GLASS  BEADS  -  SAMPLE  25 
=  0 . 59 ,  Oc,  =  5.1  p.s.i.,  ^ o  =  1.0  p.s.i. 


1 

First  Cycle 

Second  Cycle 

Third  Cycle 

Fourth 

Cycle 

E 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

Unload 

Load 

2.0 

5,100 

(3,600) 

35,000 

36,000 

4.0 

530 

(450) 

40,000 

44,000 

44, 000 

44, 00'- 

6.0 

160 

(130) 

42,000 

46,000 

42,000 

Table  20 

MODULUS  FOR  GLASS  BEADS  -  SAMPLE  2 6 
&  =  0.59,  <*&  =  4.9  p.s.i.,  Ac  =  4.0  p.s.i. 


MAJOR  PRINCIPAL  STRESS  DIFFERENCE 


Confing  pressure  =  Og  (provided  by  vacuum) 

<rc  +  0"a  is  the  average  major  principol  stress  during  cycling 


STRAIN 


FIGURE  I 


TEST  PROCEDURE 


MIT  SAND  SILT  CLAY 

CLASSIFICATION  COARSE  I  MEDIUM  I  FINE  COARSEl  MEDIUM  I  FINE  COARSE  I  MEDIUM  I  FINE 


FIGURE  2  GRAIN  SIZE  DISTRIBUTION 


SAND  SILT  CLAY 


FIGURE  3  GRAIN  SIZE  DISTRIBUTION 


MODULUS  RATIO 


CYCLE  OF  LOADING 

FIGURE  5  VARIATIONS  IN  MODULUS  RATIO  WITH 


CYCLES  OF  LOADING 


MODULUS  RATIO 


FIGURE  7 


VARIATIONS  OF  FIRST  CYCLES  MODULUS  RATIO 
WITH  MAJOR  PRINCIPAL  STRESS 


FIGURE  8  MODULUS  DETERMINATIONS  FROM  TRIAXIAL  TEST  -  OTTAWA  SAND 
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FIGURE  10  MODULUS  DETERMINATIONS  FROM  TRIAXIAL  TEST  -  GLASS  BEADS 


FIGURE  II  EFFECT  OF  VOID  RATIO  ON  MODULUS 


(-0V)  SS3H1S 


FIGURE  12  HYSTERESIS  LOOPS  OBTAINED  ON  THIRD  LOADING  CYCLE 


FIGURE  13  HYSTERESIS  LOOPS  OBTAINED  ON  THIRD  LOADING  CYCLE 


FIGURE  14  STRESS  -  DEFLECTION  CURVES 

OTTAWA  SAND 


FIGURE  15  STRESS  DEFLECTION  CURVES  -  OTTAWA  SAND 
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